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WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 


RED FLAG organises socialists in 
the Labour Party to campaign for a 
Marxist programme based on the 
methods of class struggle and the 
principles of international solidarity 
and socialist revolution. We work 
with our sister organisations in the 
Americas, Asia and Europe. 

A new mass socialist movement 
has been born, bringing hundreds 
of thousands into political life. This 
movement can transform Labour and 
transform Britain, as long as it adopts 
consistent socialist policies and 
fights for a thoroughgoing socialist 
transformation of society. 

A left-wing Labour government 
should not accept the sabotage of 
the rich, but should be a workers’ 
government and take power out 
of the hands of the unelected civil 
servants, CEOs, security chiefs and 
generals. 

We need a mass party committed 
to revolution, which will mean the 
forcible dispossession of the ruling 
class through direct action from 
below, breaking up their unelected 
apparatus of coercion, taking power 
into the hands of workers’ councils 
and a working class defence force. 

Today hundreds of thousands of 
people are changing British politics. 
Soon millions can change Britain. 
All together, we can bring down 
the Tories and open the road to a 
working class government and a 
social revolution. 

That’s why we stand for a 
democratically owned and planned 
economy, a socialist republic of 
Britain within a European socialist 
federation. Against Brexit, for 
free movement. Anticapitalist and 
Internationalist. Join us! 


workers of the world 
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Turn of the screw 


Fresh disasters and crises are piling pressure on the weak Tory government. If we keep pushing, we can win 


THE JUNE election result proved an unexpected disaster for the 
“winner” and a triumph for the “loser”. The fact that Jeremy Corbyn 
is safe from his PLP, while Theresa May is on borrowed time is one 
of those reversals being thrown up more and more often in these 
turbulent times. 

Since the election, May’s stock has plummeted even further in the 
eyes of the electorate, the media and business. All of which is going to 
make the prime minister's attempts to negotiate Brexit, whilst keeping 
her party together, her deal with the DUP workable, and voters onside, 
rather difficult. May’s only advantage is that the rest of the Tories hate 
each other so much they can’t agree on a suitable challenger. 

So the Tories will tone down austerity to please the DUP, and seek 
a two year legislative term in the Queen's speech, which is likely to be 
light on new legislation and heavy on the ‘responsibility’ of conducting 
serious Brexit negotiations. But everyone now knows May's ‘Brexit 
means Brexit’ is rubbish. With the Tories and the country in the state 
it’s in, Brexit means whatever the Europeans want it to - and if we dont 
like it, well, we can leave it. 

Brexit will be a mess for the Tories, but that doesn’t mean it will be 
easy for Labour either. The Tories may seek to embroil Labour and the 
SNP in some form of collective responsibility, which would be fatal. 
Labour needs to reject any class collaboration on Brexit and adopt it’s 
own plan which above all safeguards the interests of working people of 
whatever nationality to live, work and retire in the UK. 

In the interests of party management, both parties played down 
the importance of Brexit during the election. It will not be possible 
for them to do so for much longer. It’s time to recognise that there 
is an irreconcilable contradiction between seeking to sever links with 
Europe, to privilege British over European workers or being the party 
of the multi-national and multi-ethnic working class. 

In our view the interests of Labour, the trade union movement and 
the working class here and abroad are best served by choosing to come 
down on the side of closer integration into Europe and strengthening 
ties with the European labour movement. In practice Labour should 
seek a deal which guarantees free movement and access to the single 
market. It should then put this to a referendum, give all residents over 
16 a vote and campaign for this outcome to be accepted. 


Grenfell 

In the worst possible way, Grenfell has acted as a lightning rod for all 
that is wrong with our society. We now know that the fire spread so 
fatally fast because the contractor saved £5000 on not using fire-proof 
materials. 

From the response of the local authority, through the contractors, 
up to the top of government, a chain of criminal responsibility can be 
established which, whilst it must certainly condemn individuals, also 
condemns the entire political and economic system. 

Once those affected are rehoused and given the support to start 
rebuilding their lives, the absolute priority is an audit of all council 
and private housing, to ensure it meets relevant safety standards. We 
should not wait for our irresponsible and incompetent government 
to do this, but start organising it ourselves, through residents’ groups 
which link up with the fire brigade and council employee unions. 


All out on 1 July 
John McDonnell has called for a million people in the streets on 1 July. 
He's right. We con't give the Tories any room to breathe. 


Over the next few weeks there will be a slew of demonstrations 
and protests which reinforce the feeling among millions that the 
recent election, far from giving Theresa May a mandate, is unfinished 
business. 

We will see whether the trade union leaders endorse his call. But 
in the meantime, let’s get every Labour Party ward and CLP to back it 
and start getting people ready to go. Link up with local trade union and 
TUC'’s to organise publicity and transport. 

A successful demonstration on 1 July can be the launchpad for a 
movement that refuses to give the Tory-DUP lashup a minute’ rest. 
The Tories will try and hang on by any means possible - so we need to 
be prepared to use all the forms of action at our disposal to block them 
at every turn. 

By frustrating their efforts and demonstrating their loss of popular 
consent, we can force them to hold a new general election, opening the 
road to a Labour government. 


Stop the new war threat 

In response to the shooting down of a Syrian air force jet on 
Sundayby the over northern Syria, the Russian Defense Ministry has 
issued a warning that it would treat any US or allied aircraft operating 
in Syria, west of the Euphrates River as a hostile target. 

In addition Russia has cut off the “deconfliction” hotline to the 
Pentagon. The pretext is that the Syrian jet was attacking US allies 
engaged in fighting ISIS. All sides in this war freely accuse one other, 
and especially each others’ local allies of being terrorists and thus 
legitimate targets. All of these accusations are expressions of self- 
serving hypocrisy. 

The danger of the two imperialist powers shooting down each 
other’s warplanes is now a serious one. Putin and Trump, both posing 
for their domestic audiences as strongmen who put their country’s 
interests (i.e. its imperialist war aims) before everything else, would 
undoubtedly be obliged to retaliate and thus escalate the conflict into a 
direct clash between two nuclear superpowers. 

The antiwar movement, which opposed the US occupation 
of Iraq and Afghanistan, the genesis of this cycle of horrors should 
now mobilise to put mass pressure on the imperialist governments to 
withdraw their forces from the region, to stop all bombings and avoid 
the incalculable dangers of a clash between nuclear-armed powers. 

With Jeremy Corbyn as leader of the Labour Party and a historically 
powerful antiwar movement in the Stop the War Coalition we have an 
international duty to raise the standard of revolt against the threat of 
imperialist war. 

Corbyn, who has personally voted against every decision to send 
troops or bombers to the Middle East, nevertheless conceded a free 
vote to the pro-bombing majority in the Labour parliamentary party 
in 2015. 

This was a serious political error. He should now insist that the 
Labour Party in parliament opposes all UK involvement in the 
bombing and put down a motion to immediately and unconditionally 
withdraw all British air, sea and land forces from the region. He should 
impose a three-line whip on Labour MPs to vote for this and make it 
clear that those who do not do so will be suspended. 

Meanwhile the local and national bodies of the party must join 
with the antiwar movement in mass agitation on the streets against the 
war threat, which is greatly increasing and which the population must 
be alerted to. m 
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ad 
May hung out to dry 


Tory collapse shows a leftwing Labour government can be elected if we can keep up the pressure on May’s government 


PHOTO: CORBYN AND EMILY THORNBERRY ON ELECTION NIGHT 





A MASSIVE TURNOUT of young and working 
class voters has inflicted a shock defeat 
on the Tories, with a surge in support for 
Jeremy Corbyn’s leftwing Labour programme 
denying Theresa May her majority and 
mandate for hard Brexit. 

May miscalculated big time. The Tories 
now have to cling onto power by relying on 
the Democratic Unionists, the Northern 
Irish protestant sectarians whose bigotry is 
even more repulsive than the Conservatives. 

Far from destroying Labour as an 
electoral force, the election saw the party’s 
manifesto, For The Many, Not The Few, seized 
on by millions of people as a meaningful 
alternative to decades of Tory and Blairite 
neoliberalism. 

Huge turnouts and margins were 
delivered in Labour safe seats. Former 
Tory safe seats like Battersea turned red. 
Even gold-plated Tory seats in Kensington, 
Chelsea and Westminster saw dramatic 
swings to Labour. 

This fantastic effort is the fruit of a 
genuinely people-powered politics. All our 
enemies said Corbyn was an electoral liability 
and a weak leader. The Tory press deluged 
Corbyn with smears and waged a systematic 
campaign of bullying and vilification against 
his allies, most disgracefully against Diane 
Abbott. Many Labour candidates refused to 
mention Corbyn’s name, and ran relentlessly 
local, personal campaigns focusing on their 
individual record. 


Audience 

But our opponents underestimated the 
strength of Corbyn’s convictions and the 
extent to which they resonated amongst and 
are shared by millions of ordinary people. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands of Labour 
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members have run 
a campaign that 
dramatically shifts 
the balance of forces 
in Britain. Hundreds 
of thousands of 
apathetic non-voters 
were —_ encouraged 
and convinced to 
vote. 

The signs have 
been there for 
years. The student 
movement, the mass 
public sector strikes, 
the emergence of 
DPAC, campaigns to 
save local hospitals, 
and Jeremy Corbyn’s 
two elections as leader of the Labour Party 
all demonstrated that a leftwing programme 
would have wide appeal. 

The minute Labour’s manifesto was 
released, the steady uptick in Labour support 
turned into a real surge, because for the first 
time in decades, Labour proudly stood apart 
from and against the Tories. 

It was the clear red water between the 
two sides which enabled Corbyn’s team 
and supporters 
in Momentum 
to run a different 
kind of campaign, 
one that placed 
real emphasis 
on ordinary 
Labour members 
persuading 
others to vote and 
putting the party’s 
alternative across. 

The break with 
the past was best 
expressed by the emphasis Corbyn placed 
on engaging with people in the flesh. Far 
from being wary of addressing large crowds 
or impromptu meetings, Corbyn’s campaign 
stops actively encouraged people to turn up 
and vividly expressed the mass character 
behind Labour’s newfound support. 

Corbyn held 90 meetings and open air 
rallies during the campaign. 10,000 came 
to hear him speak in Gateshead. Thousands 
turned up in Birmingham where his speech 
was live screened to rallies in six other cities 
across the country. In Leeds, Warrington, 
Watford and Harrow unprecedented crowds 
turned up. Every rally saw huge enthusiasm 
from members and voters, particularly young 
people who turned out in record numbers to 


Consolidating control 
over the party apparatus, 
policy making and 
selection procedures is the 
precondition for further 
success 


vote for Labour. 

The Guardian’s Welsh correspondent 
said, “Corbyn’s crowd was so big in Colwyn 
Bay that nobody could believe that many 
people lived in Colwyn Bay. Matt Rodda 
who overturned a 6,000 Tory majority to 
take Reading East, thanked Corbyn and said 
his visit to the constituency had tipped the 
balance in the final days of the campaign. 

These types of campaigning methods, 
long disdained by political strategists, work 
because they give people not just the chance 
to see political leaders for themselves, but 
to sense their own power by being involved 
in a collective movement with so many 
other people. Combine these methods with 
policies ‘for the many, not the few and the 
foundations of a truly powerful movement 
are laid. 


Keep up the pressure 

So we have a hung parliament with the 
Tories forced to go cap in hand to the ultra- 
reactionary DUP. With the Tories terrified 
by the very real prospect of another general 
election soon, the coming months will be 
turbulent and pregnant with possibilities 
for an emboldened and confident labour 
movement prepared to press our advantage. 

The popular support 
for Labour’s _ policies 
has been proven at the 
ballot box. Now we need 
to ensure those policies 
dont remain paper 
aspirations but are given 
a real life of their own 
by mobilising the youth, 
the working class and 
the labour movement to 
campaign for them. 

We need the Labour 
Party in parliament 
to be the voice of a labour movement that 
is taking action in the workplaces and the 
streets. 

Building strong campaigns for the 
living wage, council housing, in defence of 
migrants’ rights are the most effective way of 
capitalising on Labour's election campaign 
and laying the basis for a future Labour 
government. 

But in the weeks to come the left needs 
to consolidate its victory by removing the 
right from their levers of control in the 
party. Securing control of the apparatus, 
democratic reform of the selection processes, 
extending the manifesto and winning control 
at local and regional level is the precondition 
for carrying out Labour’s reform agenda. m 
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Coalition of chaos 


DUP deal threatens to derail peace process but could also frustrate hard Brexit Tory camp 





POLITICAL EVENTS in Northern Ireland 
are generally given scant coverage in the 
popular British press or broadcast media. 
As a result, most people on “the mainland” 
regard the two main political traditions, 


Loyalism and Republicanism, and the 
religious confrontation between Protestants 
and Catholics, as weird and distinctly “un- 
British’, whatever the Loyalists might claim. 
The condescending British media generally 
refer to the political and social divisions of the 
province as “tribal”. 

Now, however, with Theresa May turning 
to the Democratic Unionist Party, DUP, in her 
desperation to cling on to office, Loyalism has 
come back into focus, and many do not like 
what they see. 

The Independent, for example, has 
correctly contrasted the press hysteria over 
Corbyn’s past discussions with IRA-Sinn Fein 
leaders with its treatment of the news that the 
leader of the Tory party is relying on “a party 
backed by terrorists. The media have also 
suddenly noticed the DUP’s long record of 
homophobia, its opposition to womens rights 
and even to teaching evolution in schools, its 
general religious sectarianism and corruption 
scandals, not to mention some of its leaders’ 
continued links to paramilitaries. 


Loyalism 

When the Northern Ireland Civil Rights 
Movement burst onto the scene in 1968, 
demanding one person one vote and an 
end to gerrymandering and to outrageous 
discrimination in jobs and housing, many 
on the mainland were astonished to find that 
discrimination comparable to that faced by 
people of colour in the USA existed within the 
United Kingdom. 

It came as an even bigger shock to see live 
coverage of the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
and the B Specials, exclusively Loyalist police 
forces, mercilessly beating unarmed civil 


rights marchers 
near Derry, with 
a clergyman, the 
Reverend Tan 
Paisley, urging 
them on. 

Under pressure 
from London, 
the leadership 
of the Unionist 
Party, which 
had governed 
Northern — Ireland 
since the Twenties, 
grudgingly 
agreed to some 
concessions but 
were confronted by opposition from many in 
their own ranks. It was the same Ian Paisley, 
an outrageous bigot who would have fitted 
in well with the white racists of the Southern 
States, who became the leader of this arch 
reactionary movement and founded the DUP 
as a breakaway from the Unionist Party in 
1971. 

The DUP’s closest links were to the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Ulster, an ultra- 
sectarian Christian fundamentalist “fire and 
brimstone” church, also founded by Paisley. 
The DUP’s longstanding rejection of any 
political reform, with its “No Surrender” 
slogan, its opposition to “Rome Rule” and in 
particular to a united Ireland, eventually made 
it the dominant party in the Six Counties. 

In 1973, it opposed the Sunningdale 
Agreement, which sought to set up an 
Assembly and government in the North 
sharing power with Irish nationalists. 
Alongside Loyalist paramilitaries in the 
United Ulster Unionist Council, the party 
helped organise a reactionary strike, viciously 
intimidating Catholic workers, which finally 
scuppered the agreement. 

Further involvement with Loyalist 
paramilitary groups followed. In 1981, Paisley 
and the DUP created another paramilitary 
group called the Third Force. When British 
and Irish governments signed the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement in 1985, both the DUP and 
the Ulster Unionist Party, UUP, waged a 
huge campaign against the deal. DUP deputy 
leader Peter Robinson led a loyalist invasion 
of Clontibet, a village south of the border in 
Monaghan, causing much damage to property 
and attacks on two Gardai (policeman). He 
was eventually arrested. 

In 1986, the DUP organised a new 
paramilitary formation, the Ulster Resistance 
Movement. Weapons were smuggled into the 
North from South Africa, then still under the 


apartheid regime, and shared between the 
URM, the Ulster Defence Association, UDA, 
and the Ulster Volunteer Force, UVF. Loyalist 
murder gangs, as we now know heavily 
infiltrated by British state agents, murdered 
over 700 Catholics just for being Catholic! 

When the Good Friday Agreement, GFA, 
was signed in 1998, the DUP initially opposed 
it, arguing against power-sharing and for 
a government based solely on the majority 
community. However, as the peace process 
developed, the IRA decommissioned its arms, 
and its political wing, Sinn Fein, accepted the 
“rule of law” and policing. This, of course, 
effectively meant accepting the Unionist veto 
over a united Ireland and, recognising this, Ian 
Paisley finally led the DUP, by now the largest 
Unionist party, into power sharing with Sinn 
Fein in 2007. 


DUP / Sinn Fein in power 

The DUP leadership's sudden change of heart 
did not go down particularly well with many 
of their members but it has to be understood 
within the context of the huge parallel 
climbdown by Sinn Fein/IRA. Sinn Fein was 
now helping to administer British rule, not 
fighting it. Or, as ex-IRA Gerry Hodgins 
sardonically said, no doubt thinking of the 
DUP rank and file, “the IRA was too clever to 
admit theyd lost, the Unionists too stupid to 
realise they'd won’. 

The DUP “climbdown’” was the agreement 
to share power with nationalists, even those 
with “blood on their hands”. In reality, the 
peace process guaranteed the Union and 
did nothing to challenge the sectarianism 
of the Northern Ireland state. The Stormont 
Assembly actually institutionalised sectarian 
divisions by distributing resources on the 
basis of a sectarian headcount. 

This gave rise to a system in which public 
funding was channelled to the DUP and its 
cronies, including loyalist paramilitaries, with 
a share to Catholics to keep them quiet. Party 
leader Arlene Foster had “no regrets” about 
being photographed with UDA commander 
Dee Stitt as he received £1.7 million for 
his Charter NI employability project from 
Stormont. 

The DUP continues to have its private 
back room dealings with the loyalists but 
publicly distances itself from the UDA/UVE. 
In 2012, when Belfast City Council restricted 
the flying of the Union Jack from City Hall, 
the DUP orchestrated demonstrations against 
this, which saw loyalist roadblocks and riots 
with the police. The DUP knew full well what 
they were doing but of course distanced them 
from the violence. 
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At the same time, the power- 
sharing executive has presided over the 
implementation of ‘Tory cuts and _ the 
repression of anti-GFA republicans continues 
unabated. Sectarianism has got worse. 

The DUP has been hit by a series of 
scandals that would have finished off parties 
elsewhere. The most recent of these, the 
‘Cash for Ash’ scandal, related to a Renewable 
Heat Incentive, RHI, scheme that allowed 
companies, many owned by DUP members, to 
claim cash payments worth more than the fuel 
they were burning, costing taxpayers upwards 
of £500 million. Arlene Foster, now leader 
of the DUP, was the minister responsible at 
the time and her 
refusal to stand 
down during an 
Inquiry was too 
much even for 
Sinn Fein. Their 
refusal to continue 


The Irish national question will 
persist for as long as there is a a 
border and as long as the north 


with Sinn Fein that the Tory government 
cannot be an “honest broker” in dealings with 
the DUP and Sinn Fein over the restoration 
of Stormont and devolution if it is dependent 
on the DUP for its own survival. The Good 
Friday Agreement appears to be in tatters. 

The GFA was, of course, in a parlous state 
before the deal. Many in the DUP were never 
won over to it. Nationalists are beginning to 
believe they have not benefitted. The DUP’s 
sectarian behaviour regarding the use of the 
Irish language and on the issue of prosecuting 
British soldiers for crimes committed during 
the Troubles, and the RHI scandal have all 
contributed to the collapse of Stormont. 

In Britain, 
Labour supporters 
are rightly alarmed 
that a Tory/DUP 
deal will prolong 
administration 
with no majority 


workin: with : for its programme. 
Foster : finished - governed by ad statelet based It will cadouedly 
off the “power- onr eligious sectarianism and raise tensions in the 
sharing” Executive. underpinned by British money north as the Orange 
on Order marching 
Bigotry of every and British tr oops season, the annual 
hue demonstrations 
If the DUP’s of the “Protestant 
trademark Ascendancy’, 


was bigotry against Catholics, that didn't 
stop them dishing it out to many others. 
Thousands attended a Belfast anti-racist rally 
in 2014 after former DUP First Minister, Peter 
Robinson, backed a born-again preacher who 
denounced Islam as evil and ‘the spawn of the 
devil. 

Robinson's wife, Iris, also an MP, made 
an infamous comment in Parliament ‘there 
can be no viler act, apart from homosexuality 
and sodomy, than sexually abusing innocent 
children. 

Former DUP minister Edwin Poots 
ended up in court for upholding a ban on 
gay men donating blood. Thanks to the DUP, 
“Northern Ireland” is the only place in Britain 
and Ireland to outlaw same sex marriage. 
Arlene Foster says they are not anti-gay but 
“we take these positions from a faith point of 
view and why we want to protect the definition 
of marriage”. 

The North is also the only place in the UK 
to oppose the extension of the 1967 Abortion 
Act, which means women are forced to travel 
to Britain to fund their own abortions, risk 
prosecution for procuring abortion pills or 
to carry pregnancies to term even if their 
foetus has no hope of survival. This affront 
to women’s rights has the backing of both the 
DUP and the Catholic Church. 


What next? 

No wonder that even the Scottish Tory 
leader, Ruth Davidson, herself in a same sex 
relationship, is worried by the Tory/DUP deal. 
Ex-Tory PM John Major is, too. He agrees 
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reaches its peak in July and August. 

The Irish national question is, therefore, 
back again in British politics. The 2011 census 
showed 48 per cent defining themselves as 
Protestant and 45 per cent as Catholic and 
calculations suggest the Protestant majority 
will disappear within 20 years. The GFA was 
to an important degree bolstered by both 
Northern Ireland and the Republic being in 
the European Union, which meant the border 
was less and less important. Now, with Brexit, 
this process could be reversed. 

Whilst the border remains, whilst a state 
based on religious sectarianism underpinned 
by British money and British troops exists and 
bigoted Unionists are given the political upper 
hand, the national question will not go away, 
no matter how many cracks the peace process 
tries to paper over. 

British socialists continue to have the 
internationalist duty to defend the right of 
the Irish people as a whole, north and south, 
to determine the future of Ireland. Britain 
has no right to be in Ireland backing up its 
reactionary sectarian state with all its bizarre 
and reactionary Unionist leaders. 

We should build a campaign within the 
Labour Party and the trade unions to call for 
British withdrawal and to present the case for 
a united Ireland. We should call on Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell, who share that 
view and have often expressed it, to lead such 
a campaign. However, socialists in and outside 
Labour, in all parts of the UK, should not wait 
to relaunch such a campaign now. 
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SNP squeezed 


Labour stakes claim to future victory 


THE RETURN of two party politics in 
England was mirrored to a more limited 
extent in Scotland, with both Labour and the 
Tories gaining at the expense of the Scottish 
National Party, who shed a third of their seats, 
including those held by former leader Alex 
Salmond and deputy leader Angus Robertson. 

The big winner was the Scottish 
Conservatives, who gained a dozen seats 
including reclaiming the old SNP heartlands 
in the North East - home of the original 
Tartan Tories. Under their dynamic leader 
Ruth Davidson the Scottish Tories contrast 
favourably with Theresa May, and Davidson is 
sure to exploit her newfound prestige for all 
its’ worth in the coming battles over Brexit and 
the deal with the DUP. 

But perhaps Labour have even more 
reason to feel satisfied with their six seats 
given the nadir the Scottish party had sunk to 
under Blairite Jim Murphy and his successor 
Kezia Dugdale. Labour came second in 25 
seats, ensuring Scotland will play a central role 
in the next election. Dugdale has modulated 
her anti-Corbyn stance, but doubtless few will 
convinced of her sincerity. 

With several big SNP majorities in 
Glasgow reduced to narrow marginals, 
another General Election campaign waged 
on a full blooded leftwing programme could 
recover Labour's position. Thanks to our 
electoral system, Labour got 11.8 per cent of 
the seats, but with 27.1 per cent of the vote will 
be confident that the Corbyn turn has set the 
party on the road to recovery. 

‘The result dealt a fatal blow to SNP leader 
Nicola Sturgeon’s attempt to use a second 
independence referendum as leverage in 
the Brexit negotiations. Though the SNP 
remains the largest party, with Theresa 
May’s government likely to soften its stance 
on Brexit, the SNP could find themselves 
squeezed as voters choose the certainty of class 
and unionism over the superficial attractions 
of Scottish nationalism. With independence 
off the agenda and workers rallying to the 
pedestrian but reliable social-democracy 
served up by Corbyn’s Labour, the nationalist 
left groups ought to reflect seriously on why 
their ‘Scottish road to socialism” has led to a 
dead end. 

Finally, those south of the border 
who wanted to abandon Scotland to the 
nationalists and form an electoral alliance 
with this thoroughly bourgeois party ought to 
be feeling a bit foolish. Sticking to principles 
- working class independence - pays in the 
long run and as we have seen, during times 
of political turbulence, even during the short 
run. Our task now is to recover working class 
Scotland for a militant leftwing Labour Party 
and government. m 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


Red Kensington 


A Kensington CLP member explains how victory has been tempered by catastrophe of Grenfell Tower fire 





ON A NIGHT filled with drama, a microcosm of 
Labour's advance could be seen in Kensington 


where the incumbent Tory, Victoria 
Borwick’s 7,000 majority was overturned by 
veteran Kensington campaigner and Labour 
councillor, Emma Dent Coad, who won by 
20 votes on a swing of 11.11 per cent. The 
third recount took place the day after the 
election and with a fourth recount rejected 
by the officials, Dent Coad adds to the slew 
of new pro-Corbyn candidates in the House 
of Commons. 

The right wing press and Tories were 
in shock at losing a constituency which is 
among the richest in the country. Yet the 
constituency perfectly reflected the dynamic 
that led Corbyn’s anti-austerity manifesto to 
secure Labour's best result for decades - with 
unimaginable wealth and poverty side by 
side, the affluence of South Kensington stands 
in stark contrast to the north of the borough 
which contains some of the country’s poorest 
wards. 

But is Labour's victory really so surprising? 


Kensington is home 
not only home to gross 
concentrations of wealth 
and ‘investments’ for 
property speculators 
who own thousands of 
empty homes, it is also 
home to established 
working class 
communities who have 
lived there for decades. 

Council estates and 
social housing compete 
for space anda right to be 
exist. 97 per cent of the 
council’s social housing 
stock is scheduled to be 
sold off. Many estates 
are threatened with ‘regeneration’ projects, 
forcing residents to be housed miles away - 
some as far as Hastings — to create space for 
profitable housing at market rents. This is 
the same story across the UK. In Kensington 
there is no shortage of empty housing - so 
why don’t the council knock down the empty 
luxury homes to build new high density 
housing? 

The contradictions of starkly exposed 
in this small constituency. While it is one of 
richest in the UK (the council are sitting on a 
reserve of £300m) working class communities 
in Kensington would be hard pressed to 
find any of this wealth coming their way. 
Public services like childcare, social care, 
and libraries have been slashed to bone, 
dumping the cost on poorer residents. It has 
one of the highest rates of households in 
temporary accommodation, other residents 
are ‘decanted’ to make space for property 
developments, even as food bank use spirals 
and child poverty rates are as high as 2 in 5 in 


some wards. 


Labour strikes a chord 

In line with the rest of the UK, a larger 
turnout of working class voters and young 
people helped to secure Labour’s victory. In 
Kensington there was a 7 per cent increase 
in voter turnout. The increase in the Labour 
vote is further proof that Corbyn’s manifesto 
was able to galvanise residents to vote because 
communities traditionally taken for granted 
by the party strategists finally had a vision 
of society that could be seen as a meaningful 
alternative to decades of neoliberalism. 

The urgency of this alternative is 
demonstrated in the worst possible way by the 
terrible fire at Grenfell Tower. The outsourcing 
of social housing management, cost-cutting 
and sub-contracting, pressure on the fire 
services, all these factors contributed to the 
disaster. 

That this occurred after a Tory government 
blocked attempts to force landlords to ensure 
their houses were fit for human habitation 
only underscores the justified anger people 
will feel. Thousands of people fear they live in 
similar death traps. 

As Emma said in her victory speech, 
Kensington is a “microcosm of everything 
that is wrong in this country after seven years 
of incompetent and uncaring coalition and 
Tory government.” 

The local Labour Party is determined 
to ensure it is a voice for residents in the 
weeks and months to come - by helping with 
solidarity and holding the council to account, 
but above all, by helping up the pressure on 
the Tories and joining with the rest of the 
labour movement in campaigning for a new 
general election and a Labour government. = 





Bittersweet victory? 


L.A., from South London explains how members took their confidence into winning campaigns in marginal seats 


EARLY ON in the election campaign, our local 
Labour Party branch officers held a meeting 
to discuss coordinating efforts from our ward. 

We had invited members who wanted 
to come and there were about a dozen or 
more of us all told, about half-half members 
to officers. We were informed that since our 
constituency was safe, members were to 
campaign in a neighbouring constituency 
where a slim majority was under threat from 
the Lib Dems. The MP there had been openly 
critical of Jeremy Corbyn and would go on 


to distinguish ‘his brand of Labour’ from 
Corbyn’s just days before the election. 

It was then that one of the members 
mentioned a marginal, a little further 
afield, that looked winnable. New members 
were keen to fight for the winnable seat. 
Longer established officers, most of them 
Corbyn-sceptics, preferred us to defend our 
neighbour. Even while our Chair insisted 
that we stick with the campaign events our 
CLP had assigned to us, a sign-up sheet was 
passed around for those who wanted more 


information on campaigning in the marginal. 

In the end that marginal was won handily, 
like a number of other constituencies around 
the country, by the activity of hundreds 
members on the left who believed in Corbyn, 
were committed to socialist policies and who 
had the ambition to persuade people in areas 
that the party machine were happy to forget. 

We were proved right on June 8 and we 
will be proved right again, more emphatically, 
soon enough. m 
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Red tape saves lives 


THE AFTERMATH of the Grenfell fire exposes 
the government’s callous contempt for the 
lives and wellbeing of ordinary people. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s demand that the empty 
homes of the rich should be seized in order 
to house residents within the borough is 
absolutely right and widely supported. 

The response of Tory RBKC council that 
they will seek to house some residents in 
other areas of London shows how they don’t 
care about compounding their criminal 
recklessness by splitting up the community 
and dumping the victims on someone else. 

Faced with continued inaction and 
inappropriate decisions - including 
threatening to house some residents outside 
London altogether, Corbyn has repeated his 
call for the borough and the government to 
take the necessary measures to house residents 
in a borough home to whole streets of houses 
left empty by wealthy property speculators: 


“Occupy it, compulsory purchase it, 
requisition it - there’s a lot of things you can 
do ... my point was quite a simple one. In 
an emergency, you have to bring all assets 
to the table in order to deal with that crisis 
and that’s what I think we should be doing 
in this case.” 


Apart from the scandal of London's 
thousands of homes deliberately left empty, 
while families and children languish on 
council waiting lists, the Grenfell fire has at last 
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We need to organise now to ensure homes are safe and landlords accountable 





drawn the nation’s attention to the shocking 
neglect of safety standards across the private 
and socially rented sector. 

Across the country, there are thousands 
of homes clad in the same flammable material 
which turned Grenfell into a deathtrap. This is 
because councils can’t or won't pay to update 
their housing stock with new like-for-like 
homes. Instead, they have opted for minor 
cosmetic and internal changes. By outsourcing 
the work to the lowest bidder, highly paid 
council chiefs abdicate responsibility for work 
which cuts corners, breaks regulations and 
compromises the safety of residents. 

This situation has to change. Not only do 
we need a serious housebuilding programme, 
but we need a major programme of replacing 
or refurbishing unsafe housing to the best 
possible safety standards. The only way to 
guarantee that is for this work to be undertaken 
under the oversight of the residents and trade 
union movement. 

We should call for neighborhood action 
committees centred on tower block residents, 
drawing in other tenants’ groups and unions, 
most obviously local authority workers, 
teaching and medical staff and firefighters, 
to immediately review safety in the high rises 
and demand action for removal of hazardous 
materials, installation of appropriate fire 
prevention and suppresion systems, guarantees 
of spending and accountability, review of local 
authority disaster response plans. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 





Justice and answers 


A resident reports on protests 


WITH COUNCIL officers from RBKC’s Tory 
administration lying low in the days 
following the fire, local residents called for 
people to assemble at the council offices to 
demand answers. 

Scores of people came directly from the 
local community centres, still bustling with 
people organising relief efforts and searching 
for loved ones. 

Therewasnoclearleadersorspokespeople, 
but a community under pressure had already 
developed a cohesive spirit of collaboration 
which was clear as numbers grew. Those 
presented were a snapshot of Notting Dale’s 
diverse communities, with people from 
several continents and dozens of national 
and religious backgrounds. 

The first speech was addressed to the 
crowd, demanding that the councillors 
meet the residents and issue clear written 
responses, guidelines and advice to residents. 

But this was soon followed by an 
outbreak of impomptu speeches delivered to 
the crowd, to whoever was listening nearby, 
in a multitude of accents and emotions. 

Soon the frustration built to a head and 
the residents occupied the council lobby, 
calling on councillors to face us. 

The demonstration was dominated by 
the anger and shock that follows in the wake 
of a disaster in which almost every member 
of the community knew someone affected. 

But unlike similar spontaneous protests, 
this action was marked out by its intensely 
political nature and hostility to the media, 
accused by many of helping the government 
to control the situation, playing down reports 
from residents and keeping people in the 
dark. 

The few hours of the protest crackled 
with discussions, proposals and counter- 
proposals. It was possible to see the 
community’ first steps to creating a 
collective, political response and campaign 
for answers. 

Throughout the whole protest the refrain 
was the same: against Theresa May, down 
with the councillors, justice and answers. m 
ll 


j 
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Labour's proposed national education service didn't live up to expectations, but there's still time to change that 


THE UNDERFUNDING of childcare programmes 
to the privatisation of secondary education via 
unaccountable and “selective” academies and 
“free” schools, and the tripling of university 
tuition fees have all been designed to give 
children form wealthy middle class families a 
head start in life. 

Add to this the fact that wages and 
conditions for unskilled and low-skilled jobs 
have been squeezed, while the NHS and social 
housing have been starved of funds, and it 
is easy to see that the Tories intend to pass 
ingrained poverty on from one generation to 
the next. 

The Labour Party’ manifesto proposals 
for young people - abolition of tuition fees 
and zero hour contracts, were credited with 
the youth surge that contributed to the party’s 
success in the General Election. 

However, the National Education Service, 
billed as a new pillar of a welfare state fit for 
the 21st century was seriously underpowered 
in Labour’s manifesto. 


For the many not the few 

Labour's manifesto For the many not the few 
contains a sizeable and quite detailed section 
on the setting up of a new National Education 


Service (NES). Its purpose is “to make lifelong 
learning a reality by giving everyone the 
opportunity to access education throughout 
their lives”. 

Unlike the Tories’ fake reforms, which had 
hidden costs to be paid for by the service user, 
the NES would “move towards cradle-to-grave 
learning that is free at the point of use”. 

Due to underfunding, many childcare 
centres have closed and parents are unable to 
even take up their 30 hours of free entitlement. 
Labour would ensure the cash was there for 
Sure Start to succeed and free childcare would 
be extended to all two year-olds and some one 
year-olds. Meanwhile maternity pay would be 
extended to a whole year. 

Primary school classes would be capped 
at 30 children maximum and all pupils 
would receive a free dinner so that never 
again would attainment be held back by 
undernourishment. The dinners would be 
paid for by making private schools like Eton 
and Harrow pay VAT. 

There would be a moratorium on 
new academies and free schools. Instead, 
community schools would be able to open 
under local authority control, so provision 
could be planned democratically with free and 


equal access for all our children. 

Jeremy's manifesto promised that the 
recently announced new funding formula, 
which cut an average of £400 per pupil from 
schools and punished inner city schools most 
harshly, would be scrapped. “A fairer funding 
formula that leaves no school worse off” 
would replace it. 

Theresa May’s cherished grammar schools 
would also bite the dust, as the manifesto 
promised no return to the “secondary 
moderns” that condemned working class 
children to a second class education. Councils 
would implement “joined-up admissions 
policies across local schools” and provide 
resources to narrow the attainment gaps 
between ethnic groups, social classes and 
those with special educational needs and 
disabilities (SEND). 

Budgets and powers for council education 
services would in turn be restored so that once 
again schools could be brought back into a 
“family” of schools, helping each other by 
sharing resources and knowledge. The pay cap, 
which has been responsible for the erosion of 
teachers’ and support staff pay over the past 
decade (and a dearth of new teachers willing 
to stay in the profession), would be abolished. 
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One of the Tories’ crimes has been to 
slash funding for local further education 
colleges, forcing them to close courses and 
to merge across wide areas, at a time when 
the school leaving age has been raised to 18. 
Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour Party would reverse 
this trend and bring back the Educational 
Maintenance Allowance, which enabled 
students from poorer backgrounds to stay in 
full-time education. 

Labour want to double the number 
of apprenticeships and make sure every 
one leads to a “real job”. The trade unions 
would have a role in quality control over the 
schemes. Further and adult education courses, 
including English as a Second or Other 
Language (ESOL), would be free. 

The £9,000 per year tuition fees that 
prevent many working class youth from even 
considering going to university would also be 
abolished, not just for new students but also 
for those already there. The average graduate 
leaves university £44,000 in debt; Labour 
want them to start their working life on a level 
playing field. 


Right wing backlash 

Although For the many not the few was signed 
off unanimously by the party’s top brass a few 
weeks before the election, many of its policies 
are not universally popular among right wing 
MPs, councillors and party administrators. 

For a start, taken as a whole, they signal 
not only a break from the Tory policies of 
the last 7 years, but also a rupture with the 
education policies introduced under Tony 
Blair and Gordon Brown. 

So we can expect these proposals to open 
up a hotly contested debate within the Labour 
Party and the trade unions. There will of course 
be those in the party, standing in support of the 
tradition of Blair’s academisation drive, that 
will try and force these progressive measures 
off the agenda now that the election is over. 

Just before the election, Richard Angell, 
director of the Blairite Progress faction, 
was quick to accuse Jeremy of “ignoring” 
Theresa May’s grammar school policy, and 
of daring to attack academies. He claimed 
that the reason May’s proposals are “met with 
indifference from voters is because of Labour's 
academy programme”. Incredulously he went 
on to assert that “vast improvement in state 
schools... has reduced the demand of middle- 
class parents across the country for grammar 
schools or private providers. This is how to 
truly defend the ‘comprehensive school ethos’ 
in state schools.” 

In fact Jeremy didn't ignore, but attacked 
May, both in the Commons and during the 
election, calling her proposals “segregation 
for the few”. But the reason why the Tories 
so enthusiastically pressed on with Blair's 
academy programme, complementing it with 
their free schools, was precisely to undermine 
the comprehensive education system. 

Now most state secondary schools are 
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academies. But rather than embrace the 
“comprehensive ethos’, these schools that 
once worked together under the control of 
local authorities now compete with each other 
and answer only to central government; and to 
their private owners. 

The Tories played on parents’ concerns 
that “distant” local authorities were 
unresponsive to their needs, although chronic 
underfunding was the main reason behind 
their irresponsible negligence. Instead massive 
corporations, like Ark, Harris and Oasis 
now have a monopoly of schools in various 
areas, and these bureaucratic monstrosities 
ultimately care only about results, and making 
money for their principals and CEOs. 

Neither have these academies raised 
standards; rather they have re-introduced 
selection criteria and they have dangerously 
been left at the mercy of profiteers and “faith 
bodies” with no educational expertise. They 
can organise their own curriculum and 
hire teachers with or without qualifications. 
It undermines the pay and conditions of 
teachers. It truly represents the privatisation of 
education and the end of local accountability. 

Jeremy Corbyn has rightly condemned 
Tory academy plans as “asset stripping”. The 
Tories have now dropped the compulsory plan 
for all schools to become academies and may 
be obliged to shelve grammar schools. ‘That's 
real opposition. 


Fighting for the NES 

Borrowing its slogan, “from cradle to grave’, 
and two-thirds of its name from the NHS, the 
National Education Service appeals to millions 
because it offers a vision of what could be. 

But while the current proposals for the 
NES represent a big a step forward, and must 
be defended at all costs against the Labour 
right, now that the election is over (for 
the time being) there remains the need to 
strengthen them and develop them towards a 
fully comprehensive education system. 

The manifesto may call free schools and 
academies “inefficient” and grammar schools 
“a vanity project’, but it does not call for the 
return of them all to local authorities. If this 
were done, then we could truly halt selection 
and dramatically turn the NES into a fully 
comprehensive education system. 

This should include the nationalisation, 
without compensation, ofall private schools as 
well. Their assets, worth hundreds of millions, 
should be shared equally with schools with 
students from families with poorer and 
average incomes. 

We must have a publicly run education 
system, free from marketisation and profiteers, 
but free to all “from cradle to grave”. This will 
mean significant funding, as will protecting 
the NHS and other Corbyn reforms. Whether 
a few percentage points on corporation tax 
and a bit of VAT for the rich are sufficient 
is dubious. Recovering avoided and evaded 
business taxes will help, but the full scale of 
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this will only be uncovered when workers 
open the books of the monopolies and their 
owners and reveal the real sums. 

It may survive for a few years but when an 
economic crisis hits, Shadow Chancellor John 
McDonnell’s fiscal golden rule (to borrow 
only for investment and infrastructure) would 
come into conflict with the needs of an 
education system that is vital in the fight 
against poverty and inequality. 

A serious plan for education, no less than 
the NHS, needs massive taxes on the rich, 
needs to be part of a strategic plan for re- 
nationalisation without compensation, to even 
begin the task of altering the balance between 
an austerity-ravaged working class and an 
increasingly rich and arrogant capitalist class. 

We must ensure this time round that 
this does not simply mean bureaucratic local 
authority control from above, but control from 
below. All schools should be democratically run 
by and under the control of teachers, parents 
and school students. The curriculum needs 
to become an issue for democratic debate. 
Given the enthusiasm for Corbyn shown by 
young people during campaigning, we need to 
empower them in any new system Education 
workers and their unions must be central in 
terms of industrial action and in mobilising 
communities in defence of our education 
system and in developing a socialist plan for a 
left Labour government. 

A Corbyn-led Labour government trying 
to implement such proposals would face 
sabotage from the capitalists, the bond markets 
and the stock exchanges. The Establishment 
would deploy the full force of its media, its 
security forces and judiciary to wreck any 
attempt at serious reforms. 

Another election may come soon, although 
the Tories certainly do not want one, which is 
why we need to build a campaign for Labour's 
vision of the NES now. Indeed building such 
a movement on the campuses and in the 
schools; and linking it to the unions, like the 
NUT/NEU and the UCU, which may strike in 
the autumn, could rock this weak government 
and stop the Tory attacks in their tracks. 

At time when Theresa May has promised a 
new generation of grammar schools and amore 
explicit return to selection, when the delivery 
of education is blighted by underfunding, 
assessment failures, recruitment and retention 
problems of overworked and underpaid 
teachers, not to mention the privatisation 
of our comprehensive system, Labour's 
programme of reforms could link the 
resistance into a political movement to abolish 
the last vestiges of privilege and profit from 
our education system. 

And such a movement could not only 
begin to implement the NES, but go further, 
warning the capitalists that any sabotage 
on their part would result in more extreme 
measures on ours. Whenever there’s a clash, 
we say: people not profit. = 
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VIRTUALLY EVERYONE now accepts that 
Labour’s 2017 manifesto (For The Many 
Not The Few — FTMNTE) was a remarkable 
success. Almost as soon as the draft was 
leaked and summarised in the entire bosses’ 
press and broadcast media, in the belief 
that it would embarrass and undermine 
Labour, it became clear that, far from this, 
it was immediately popular. On the issues 
of free university tuition, scrapping the 
bedroom tax, giving workers guaranteed 
hours, restoring nurses’ training bursaries or 
restoring collective bargaining, opinion polls 
registered big margins of approval. These 
main points spelt out a complete rejection 
of Tory and Coalition austerity since 2010. 
Since the result, Theresa May has evidently 
told her MPs that Austerity is over. This is 
because her own manifesto was precisely yet 
another austerity manifesto. 

For The Many Not The Few presents a 
clear set of policy differences that mean that 
Labour could no longer be accused of being 
Tory-lite. People on the doorstep could not 
say, “They are all the same”. With its promises 
to renationalise certain important service 
industries (water, rail and the post); create 
municipal energy production companies and 
reverse the sell-off economy we have endured 


ar " 
A tale of two manifestos 


Simon Hannah compares Tony Benn’s 1983 and Jeremy Corbynis 2017 contributions 


since the Thatcher era, the programme 
represents not only a decisive break from 
Osborne or Cameron but, more importantly, 
from Brown and Blair, too. 

Naturally, under the most left-wing 
leader since 1945, Labour’s manifesto has 
been compared to the last left wing manifesto 
Labour issued, that of 1983. That manifesto, 
The New Hope for Britain, mainly drafted by 
Tony Benn, was the product ofa long struggle 
for left wing policies that had radically 
shifted the balance of forces in the party and 
democratised it in1980-81. In the general 
election of 1983, however, Labour suffered a 
catastrophic defeat and the right wing of the 
party blamed this on the programme, a myth 
perpetuated by Gerald Kaufman’s memorable 
quip that it was “the longest suicide note in 
history”. 

The = anti-Corbyn right ~— would 
undoubtedly have thrown the same charge 
at FTMNTE, if the predicted disaster had 
occurred. Now they are silent or actually 
praising the 2017 document. Nevertheless, it 
is worth comparing the two manifestos and 
trying to learn the lessons from the past. 


‘The fire last time 
In 1983, Labour was led by Michael Foot 


(1913-2010), a veteran of the party’s left wing; 
editor of Tribune and biographer of Nye 
Bevan. In fact, in the 1970s, he had distanced 
himself from the new radical left, supporting 
Harold Wilson and Jim Callaghan’s incomes 
policies (named the Social Contract, and 
nicknamed the social con-trick). He became 
Party leader in 1980, performing a precarious 
balancing act for the next three years between 
the right wing, led by Denis Healy, and the 
left, led by Tony Benn. 

At the same time, the left, based in 
the constituencies and the trade unions, 
managed to win conference to a series of left 
wing policies and democratic reforms. The 
high point came in 1981 with Tony Benn’s 
challenge for the Deputy Leadership, which 
Healy won by only the narrowest of margins; 
50.4 per cent to 49.6 per cent. Predictably, the 
response of the right in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party was to try to wreck the party. 

Faced with the threat of re-selection by 
the rank and file in their own constituencies 
in Spring 1981, the so-called Gang of Four, 
Shirley Williams, Roy Jenkins, David Owen 
and Bill Rogers, broke from the party. 
Eventually, 28 Labour MPs left to form the 
Social Democratic Party, which quickly allied 
with the Liberals and eventually fused with 
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them to create the Lib-Dems. 

This desertion, plus the threats by many 
remaining right-wingers in the PLP to follow 
suit, frightened the left. Wedded to what they 
called the “Broad Church” of Labour, that 
is, the belief that they could never win office 
without the right wing, they went for what 
they thought was a “temporary” or “tactical” 
compromise. 

In 1982, a gathering of senior trade union 
leaders and Labour politicians, including 
Benn, signed what became known as “the 
peace of Bishop’s Stortford’, after the union 
venue where they met. The principle agreed 
was acceptance of “the existing leadership 
and the existing programme”. Blackmailed by 
scarcely concealed threats by the PLP right 
to join the Gang of Four, the left also agreed 
to hold back on further attempts to de-select 
right wing MPs or challenge for the leadership 
in return for the left policies appearing in the 
next Labour manifesto. 

When Argentina invaded the Falkland 
Islands (Las Malvinas) on April 2, 1982, 
Michael Foot, although a lifelong antiwar 
campaigner and CND member, positively 
provoked Thatcher into a launching a war. 
In the Commons, on April 3, he accused 
Thatcher of betraying the Falkland Islanders: 


“The responsibility for the betrayal rests 
with the Government. The Government 
must now prove by deeds—they will 
never be able to do it by words—that 
they are not responsible for the betrayal 
and cannot be faced with that charge.” 
(Hansard, April 1982). 


The “deeds” of the British task force 
included the sinking of the Argentine cruiser 
General Belgrano with 323 lives lost, although 
it was sailing away from the war zone, but 
eventual victory in the Falklands was the 
turning point for Thatcher. Until then, she 
had been incredibly unpopular and, according 
to the Guardian, “appeared a weak, broken 
leader”. Victory in June saw her poll ratings 
soar above Labour’s for the first time since 
1979. She later wrote in her memoirs: 


“it is no exaggeration to say that the 
outcome of the Falklands War transformed 
the British political scene... The so-called 
‘Falklands factor... was real enough. 
I could feel the impact of the victory 
wherever I went”. 


Thatcher's election victory in 1983, 
with 397 seats to Labour’s 309, was the 
complete opposite of May’s situation today. 
It was Labour’s worst election result since the 
disaster of 1931, when Ramsay MacDonald 
betrayed the party to join with the Tories in 
a National Government. Labour's share of the 
vote was 27.6 per cent a mere 2 per cent ahead 
of the Liberal/SDP Alliance and 15 per cent 
below the Tories. 

Understanding the cause of that defeat is 
perhaps the most important lesson for today. 
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The argument that Labour lost because it 
went too far to the Left, has been repeated 
so frequently by the Right that it has become 
accepted wisdom. It has two elements, one 
is the “longest suicide note” jibe that focuses 
on the election manifesto, the other, most 
closely associated with Neil Kinnock who was 
elected leader after Foot’s resignation, blames 
the activity of “Trotskyist entrists’, principally 
the Militant Tendency, for making the party 
“unelectable”. The cause of the defeat did not 
lie in a manifesto that was “longest suicide 
note in history’, i.e. in the left wing policies 
, adopted by conference and drafted into 
Labour's Programme 1982 by Tony Benn. 
This was a myth fashioned by right wingers 
like Roy Hattersley, Gerald Kaufman, Denis 
Healey. In fact during the election campaign 
they several times made clear their disloyalty 
to the manifesto. 

Neil Kinnock the new leader elected after 
Foots resignation on a so-called dream ticket 
with Hattersley, centred his “explanation” for 
defeat of the “Trotskyist entryists” specifically 
Militant Tendency. Thus, cautiously at first he 
began the process of witch hunting and the 
reversing of the policies included in the 1983 
manifesto. 

It was neither the manifesto nor the doings 
of Militant that lost Labour the election. It is 
certainly true that the disloyal criticism of the 
manifesto by the likes of Kaufman, Hattersley 
and Healy provided ammunition for the 
tabloids to attack Labour as a divided party 
during the election campaign. Nonetheless, 
it was the combination of the Gang of Four’s 
desertion, the votes lost to the SDP-Liberal 
Alliance and the boost that Thatcher gained 
from the Falklands War that really explain the 
defeat. 

Even after the defeat, however, the left 
remained unbowed at constituency and 
trade union branch level and very active at a 
local government level; in Liverpool under 
Derek Hatton (the Militant Tendency) on the 
Greater London Council (GLC) under Ken 
Livingstone, in Lambeth under Ted Knight 
and in Sheffield under David Blunkett. They 
continued to expand services, build council 
housing, aid the then huge numbers of 
unemployed and make important innovations 
on anti-racism and women’s and gay rights. 
It was in his campaign against all this that 
Kinnock targeted the “Trotskyists” and the 
expulsion of Militant signalled the victory of 
the Right which, after Kinnock himself had 
lost an election, opened the way to Tony Blair 
and New Labour. 


Labour’s “socialism” 

The overall stance of Labour by the early 
1980s was based on the need for “socialist 
reconstruction’, counterposed to the free 
market models of Thatcher and her gurus 
Friedrich Hayek and Milton Friedman. 
The 1983 manifesto echoed Labour’s 1974 
programme that “our aim is nothing less than 


to bring about ‘a fundamental and irreversible 
shift in the balance of power and wealth in 
favour of working people and their families” 

Such bold positions are absent from For 
The Many Not The Few. The party’s strategic 
goal in 1983 was openly described as a socialist 
economy, by which it understood national 
ownership of key parts of the economy plus 
regulation of the private sector. Some on the 
left may welcome the absence of such grandiose 
phrases, which, with the partial exception of 
Attlee and Morrisons nationalisations and 
controls between 1945-48, were never actually 
carried out. Others will recognise that is 
shows the lack of ideological depth and any 
clear goal for the political project. 

In 1945, Clement Attlee’s manifesto, Let 
Us Face the Future, promised an entire “new 
social order” to replace the two decades of 
war and mass unemployment with which 
capitalism was unavoidably identified. It 
famously declared: 


“The Labour Party is a socialist party, 
and proud of it. Its ultimate purpose at 
home is the establishment of the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain” 


The hitch lay in that little word “ultimately”. 
Labour did indeed establish the welfare state, 
whose centrepiece, the National Health 
Service, was pushed through by left-winger 
Aneurin (Nye) Bevan. It also nationalised the 
railways, road haulage, electricity supply, coal 
and, after a big struggle, the steel industry. But 
it justified each nationalisation in terms of 
the need to refurbish and rationalise a failing 
private enterprise. 

They ensured that the nationalisations 
not only benefited the former owners, by 
paying generous compensation, but then 
provided cheap inputs to other, still privately 
owned industries. Meanwhile, the workers 
in nationalised industry were denied any 
element of control over management. Labour 
was able to achieve these major social reforms 
and nationalisations between 1945 and 1951 
without determined opposition because, 
taken as whole, they were in accord with the 
interests of British capital, the bosses wanted 
unprofitable but still essential industries 
nationalised. 

Neither separately nor altogether did these 
nationalisations represent steps towards the 
implementation of Clause IV of the Labour 
Constitution, that was on the back of every 
membership card until 1995. 


“To secure for the workers by hand or by 
brain the full fruits of their industry and 
the most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible upon the basis of 
the common ownership of the means of 
production distribution and exchange, 
and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and of each 
industry or service” 


control 


The 1983 manifesto’s pledges to nationalise 


were no more radical than those of 1945 
but the situation was profoundly different. 
What the rich and the business elite wanted 
was not the socialisation of their own losses 
through nationalisation of bankrupt capitalist 
industries but privatisation of potentially 
profitable state ones. They backed Thatcher, 
because they hoped she could break the 
resistance of the big industrial unions, 
decimating them and waging an ideological 
attack on the left to force them to abandon 
nationalisation, council housing, any major 
extension of social reforms let alone any talk 
of an “ultimate” socialist commonwealth. 

After the 1983 election disaster, Neil 
Kinnock, Michel Foot’s chosen successor, 
was elected leader on a so-called Dream 
Ticket with Roy Hattersley, a leading figure 
of the right wing. They set about investigating 
and launching a witch hunt of the Militant 
Tendency and other “Trotskyist entryists” 
but their plans were hugely disrupted by the 
Miners’ Strike of 1984-5. Kinnock infamously 
attacked the miners for “violence on the 
picket lines” when they were subjected to 
unprecedented police violence and repression. 
Their ultimate defeat encouraged Kinnock to 
resume his offensive on the left. 

By the 1985 conference, Kinnock was 
also ready to launch his assault on the Labour 
councils that had refused to implement Tory 
cuts to local services, house building etc. 
He picked on Liverpool City Council, in 
which Militant were powerful, which had 
set a “deficit budget” that could have forced 
Margaret Thatcher’s government to come up 
with more money as they had the previous 
year. This was actually a mistaken calculation 
because Thatcher had made the concession 
only to avoid the Liverpool struggle coalescing 
with the that of the miners. With the miners 
defeated, Thatcher had no reason to back 
down and Kinnock was in full cry at Labour's 
Bournemouth Conference : 


“Tl tell you what happens with impossible 
promises. You start with far-fetched 
resolutions. They are then pickled into a 
rigid dogma, a code, and you go through 
the years sticking to that, outdated, 
misplaced, irrelevant to the real needs, 
and you end up in the grotesque chaos of a 
Labour council - a Labour council - hiring 
taxis to scuttle round a city handing out 
redundancy notices to its own workers.” 


Kinnock’s vicious attacks, while praised 
by the press, did nothing to restore Labour's 
morale and he lost the 1987 election, leaving 
Thatcher with 376 seats to Labour's 209. 
But Kinnock’s counter-revolution rolled on. 
This time he was determined to dump all 
the remaining policies the left had achieved 
in 1980-83. In September, 1987, a major 
Policy Review was launched with the goal of 
encouraging “enterprise and wealth creation” 
and lowering the burdens of taxation and 
social security. 


The first results of this, adopted in 
1988, dumped left-wing policies such as 
nationalisation and high income tax rates for 
the top earners as well as unilateral abolition 
of Britain's nuclear weapons and opposition 
to Trident. In the same year, Tony Benn’s 
challenge for the Labour leadership was 
crushed with Kinnock winning with 88.6 
percent of the vote. The Labour conference 
also endorsed the Policy Review by five 
to one. The following year, all the Policy 
Review documents were endorsed with 
huge majorities, effectively completing the 
counterrevolution against the Left's gains of 
the early Eighties. Subsequently, Blair really 
only had to put the icing on the cake with his 
symbolic replacement of Clause Four and his 
real endorsement of pro-market policies. 


Weaknesses in For the Many Not the Few 
The weaknesses in FTMNTEF start with issues 
of international politics, defence and the state. 
In this respect, it is very similar to the 1983 
manifesto. 

Clearly, the issue of immigration has 
recently been as toxic as it was in 1983, 
although with different details; then it was 
“Commonwealth immigration’ now it is 
European migrants. Successive governments, 
most newspapers and right wing demagogues 
have all whipped up hate and fear over 
immigration to excuse the crimes of the rich 
and the establishment. In the context of Brexit, 
the fight over anti-racist policies is as acute as 
it was in 1983, when the rise of the National 
Front had been checked both by mobilisations 
on the streets led by the far left and by the 
Tories moving to the right “stealing the 
clothes of the NF” and introducing controls 
that that would reduce immigration year on 
year. The 1983 Labour manifesto conceded 
that Labour was in favour of immigration 
controls but would repeal the most recent 
Tory immigration acts and restore the “right 
to automatic citizenship, if born in Britain” 
and a right of appeal to the Home Secretary 
for those threatened with deportation. 

FTMNTF similarly makes a concession 
to the right of the party by clearly stating that 
it will end freedom of movement on leaving 
the EU, though still seeking access to the 
EU market. It does oppose arbitrary targets 
for immigration, which can never be met 
anyway, ask former Home Secretary Theresa 
May, but, by putting a strong economy first 
and looking at where skill shortages are, it 
clearly sets employers’ needs as the criterion 
for immigration. 

Labour in government will work with 
business and trade unions to establish 
“employer sponsorship, work permits, visa 
regulations” for foreign workers, similar to 
the US system. This would be worse than the 
present situation in that it would increase 
employers’ power to coerce their workers 
by threatening withdrawal of work permits, 
which would mean repatriation. Even more 


worryingly, the manifesto says that “We will 
replace income thresholds with a prohibition 
on recourse to public funds”, what does that 
mean? That immigrants won't be able to 
access any welfare at all in the UK? Is such 
discrimination even legal? 

On the issue of defence, the present 
manifesto falls short of 1983’s New Hope 
for Britain which, although it also retained 
membership of Nato, promised to work to 
dissolve both Nato and the Warsaw Pact. It 
also appealed for a non-nuclear Nato and 
“condemn[ed] the doctrine that nuclear war 
can be limited” in an appeal for unilateralism. 
In the foreword to the 1983 edition, there 
was an appeal to get rid of the “nuclear 
boomerangs” and stop the nuclear arms race. 
Interestingly, it condemned the Tories for 
pursuing “the Trident programme for the 
expansion of the British-controlled nuclear 
forces [which] has been accepted without 
reference to the possibilities of disarmament”. 

In the context of the previous year’s 
victory in the Falklands, and the mounting 
tensions around a renewed the Cold War 
and arms race between the USA and Russia, 
Labour’s manifesto and Michael Foot’s record 
as a Member of CND left the party open to 
attack as dangerously pacifist and unpatriotic, 
a “weakness” which the Tories ruthlessly 
exploited. 

Labour itself has helped to foster this pro- 
militarist, pro-war attitude throughout its 
history. After 1945, the Attlee government was 
the architect of Nato and secretly developed 
nuclear weapons, ensuring that Britain 
could continue its military role as a global 
power. Indeed, part of the trade-off for the 
apparently radical domestic programme of 
the 1945-1951 government was that it had to 
demonstrate complete loyalty to the interests 
of British capitalism abroad. It fought wars 
against national liberation struggles in Malaya 
and supported the Tories doing so in Kenya. 
It supported the USA in Korea and later 
in Vietnam. That attitude has, overall, not 
fundamentally shifted. 

The 2017 manifesto tries hard to avoid the 
accusations of military weakness. Corbyn’s 
personal record, of course, is one of opposition 
to militarism, imperialism and nuclear 
weapons, he has said that Britain has not 
fought a single progressive war since 1945, and 
he voted against all of them since he entered 
parliament. The manifesto, however, reflects 
none of this. Page 12 contains a full throated 
declaration of loyalty to Nato, to maintaining a 
“strong and versatile military” and sustaining 
Britain's commitment to fulfil its international 
obligations alongside other military powers. 
This is certainly Corbyn’s biggest compromise, 
a section that could have could been written 
by Tony Blair, Neil Kinnock or Ernest Bevin. 
Here is the point at which the Labour left has 
humbly bent the knee to the establishment. 

In fact, Labour in 2017 appeals to the 
old right wing position of “multilateralism” 
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meaning that, at some point in the future, 
somehow or other, all countries will abandon 
their nuclear weapons at the same time. 
Considering Corbyr’s political history this is 
a huge concession to the right of the party, 
as well as to the unions with workers in the 
defence industries like GMB and Unite. This 
“strong state” policy is also behind uncritical 
support for 10,000 more police, more prison 
warders and border guards. 

This view is part of a Labour tradition 
dating back at least to 1914; support for the 
British imperialist state, with its pro-war 
policies and arming of dictators in the Middle 
East on the grounds that they “may be SOBs 
but they are our SOBs”. The Labour Party, even 
when it is at its most radical domestically, has 
rarely wavered in its support for the British 
imperialists’ interest, and never whilst in 
government. Indeed, Herbert Morrison, the 
man who pushed through the nationalisations 
of the 1945 government, famously stated in 
1946 that Labour would never “preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire’, and 
that, “as a matter of fact, we are great friends 
of the jolly old empire” 

Labour politicians feel tremendous 
pressure to “bend the knee” and prove that 
they are loyal to the military and, therefore, 
imperialist, interests of the UK. That is why 
the media will not allow Corbyn to forget that, 
in the 1980s, he condemned the violence of the 
British state on the Northern Irish question. 


Socialism or social ownership? 

As we have seen, FIMNTFE is much more 
limited in its commitment to nationalisation 
than was the case with New Hope for Britain. 
The latter made the following pledges. Labour, 
it said, would: 


“Return to public ownership the public 
assets and rights hived off by the Tories, 
with compensation of no more than 
that received when the assets were 
denationalised. We will establish a 
significant public stake in electronics, 
pharmaceuticals, health equipment and 
building materials” 


These would have included British 
Aerospace and Cable & Wireless, Jaguar cars, 
British Telecom, the Cable & Wireless and 
British Aerospace, Britoil and British Gas. 
These were in fact all profitable and, moreover, 
had been sold off at a song so that their buyers 
could make a packet out of them. Later, British 
Steel, British Petroleum, Rolls Royce, British 
Airways, the water and electricity companies 
and finally British Coal and British Rail were 
sold off in the late 1980s and early 90s. 

New Hope for Britain, in the spirit of 
Tony Benn’s 1975 National Enterprise Board, 
proposed, 


« 


. to create new companies and new 
science-based industries, using new public 
enterprise to lead the way, and supported 
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by the development of industrial 
democracy” ... and to, “ ... give generous 
encouragement and help to worker co- 
operatives and local enterprise boards. We 
will establish a Co-operative Investment 


Bank”. 


The 2017 manifesto, with its emphasis 
on the need for a “fairer society’, focusses 
on redistribution rather than control of 
production. While condemning the growth of 
inequality, it gives no explanation of its causes. 
It mentions ‘globalisation once but otherwise 
is silent on any analysis of the socio-economic 
system. This means that it lacks any deeper, 
strategic argument for what should replace this 
system. Unlike the 1983 and 1974 manifestos, 
let alone 1945, socialism is not mentioned 


are the “wealth creators” or the infamous 
Peter Mandelson remark that we should be 
“intensely relaxed about people becoming 
filthy rich’, but, at its best, FTMNTF only 
paints a picture of society in which there is 
some limited wealth redistribution away from 
the richest towards wider society. So far did 
Thatcher and Blair shift the political narrative 
that it is now the reddest socialism to toy with 
redistributionist policies. 

The 2017 manifesto does include re- 
nationalisations of post, rail and water and 
a state run energy company to undermine 
the competitiveness of market alternatives. 
But compare this the 1945 government's 
taking into state ownership of 20 per cent of 
the economy. By contrast, when FTMNTW 

surgically targets some 


aie il _ industries to bring 
over 30 Sonne and them back in house, 
this despite John The philosophy underpinning ‘hs is Pitched as a 
McDonnells 2016 th recta i ha ae ee 

F nie the manifesto is much closer — an ideological _one 
which he cleaned we tO the 1950s Revisionism of concerning the nature 
Whi he Seated We of economic ownership 


could call ourselves 
socialists now. 

Compared to 
the 1945 manifesto, 
which railed 
against the “hard- 
faced men” who 
had profited from the war, and identified 
the main problem as “bureaucratically-run 
private monopolies which may be likened to 
totalitarian oligarchies within our democratic 
State” and sought to remedy this through 
state ownership, FTMNTF is conspicuously 
silent about the nature of our society, riven by 
increasingly more extreme class differences. 
Although Occupy popularised the concept of 
the super-rich 1percent and the fat cat bankers 
and industrialists, these terms do not appear. 

In fact, the philosophy underpinning 
the manifesto is much nearer to the so- 
called Revisionism of the Labour Right in 
the 1950s, promoted by Anthony Crossland 
and Hugh Gaitskell, which rejected further 
nationalisations and any talk of socialism as a 
replacement of capitalism. Indeed, in the first 
chapter we find a statement that could have 
come straight out of Crossland’s The Future of 
Socialism (1956); 


“Labour understands that the creation of 

wealth is a collective endeavour between 
workers, entrepreneurs, investors and 
government.” 


This is a return to the corporatist model of 
a mixed economy where workers, bosses and a 
Labour government work together to balance 
the economy in the interest of all. The Labour 
government in this model acts as an arbiter 
and conciliator between capital and labour, 
seeking to reconcile differences for the good 
of the nation. OK, this is certainly a break 
from the Tory talk that the entrepreneurs 


Crossland and Gaitskell than 
than to the Bennism 
of 1983 


On the question of 
regulation, FTMNTW 
proposes regulation of 
the NHS (which since 
it is in public hands 
already is surely not 
an urgent priority?), 
fostering agencies, local buses, Department 
for International Development contractors 
and taxis. Banks will be regulated through 
imposing a clear “ring fence” between the 
commercial and private wings - a proposal 
that the Bank of England itself has already 
introduced and is due to be implemented by 
2019. 

Despite the fact that John McDonnell 
made it a big pitch of the “Corbynomics” event 
in 2016 that the co-operative sector would be 
greatly expanded to challenge the big boys 
of monopoly capitalism, the manifesto is 
almost silent on this. The section of the 1983 
manifesto dealing with public and workers’ 
co-operatives was much more detailed and 
offered a structure for more clear provision of 
support for co-operatives, including “We will 
give new rights to workers to convert their 
firms into co-operatives” that is decidedly 
lacking from the economic arguments in 
FTMNTE 

This relates to the fundamental problem 
that any reforming Labour government would 
have in Britain today. That government, acting 
against the interests of the super-rich and the 
lpercent elite that dominate our economy and 
society, would face sabotage and resistance. 

Corbyn’s manifesto has to be seen in that 
context. For instance, although it commits 
Labour to repealing the recent Trade Union 
Act, it does not propose any new rights for 
trade unions regarding the right to strike or 
other measures that would seriously increase 
industrial strength. If implemented, it would 
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only take union rights back to the 1980s, 
still a long way from where we need to be. 
McDonnell talked several years ago about 
a Trade Union Freedom Bill that would 
grant unions new powers, but that has been 
abandoned. 

The call to return some sections of the 
economy into public ownership is welcome, 
though it is pitched firmly in the old fashioned 
position that it would be more efficient 
and fairer, not that it is a stepping stone 
to a qualitatively new economy. The 1983 
manifesto pitched it as a socialist emergency 
plan and reconstruction aimed at ending mass 
unemployment, in 2017, it is about “fairness”. 


Conclusion 

The 2017 manifesto is pitched as a push to 
rebalance the economy away from the kind 
of bare knuckle neo-liberalism we have been 
pummelled with in recent years. In this sense, 
as a tax and spend manifesto with more 
economic regulation, it has a lot to commend 
it. It stands against the current of mainstream 
opinion over the last 30 years. However, in 
order for it to be adopted in time for the snap 
election, it makes serious compromises with 
the right over Britain’s imperial role in the 
world and immigration. 

The argument will be that these were 
necessary sacrifices for party unity and to 
avoid another “long suicide note” slur after 
the election if Labour lost. Clearly, the balance 
of forces in Labour, and the short time frame, 
meant that there was give and take on both 


sides to secure a manifesto. What this means, 
however, is that there will now have to be a 
campaign on some key policies to shift them 
to a more socialist position. 

Ultimately though, Labour is itself a 
compromise, that was how it was established 
and how it has always operated; a compromise 
based on the ideological struggles within the 
workers’ movement. How far the stick can be 
bent either way depends on a wide variety of 
factors, including the trade union struggle, 
campaigning popular social movements and 
the wider politicisation of society. If there is a 
vibrant movement from below, then the left in 
Labour is empowered/compelled to fight for 
a more radical programme. Without that, the 
pro-establishment moderating tendencies of 
the right come to dominate. 

Going forward, we need active 
campaigns and mobilisations around such 
popular policies as free education and 
the £10 minimum wage. Labour might be 
in Opposition but on such issues it is in a 
powerful position against the Tories. 

We must also continue the momentum 
of the election campaign, turning it into 
something more tangible, which can mobilise 
young people and working class communities 
to take action themselves. If Labour wins at 
some point in the next few years, on an even 
more thoroughgoing radical manifesto, it will 
undoubtedly face economic sabotage at home 
and abroad. It will also face political attacks 
from the ruling class via the permanent 
coercive parts of the state machine, the judges, 





the police chiefs and heads of armed forces. 

That is when it will be crucial to have 
already organised massive support from 
a mobilised workers’ movement and 
campaigning youth organisations if a Labour 
government is not to collapse as Alexis Tsipras 
and Syriza did in Greece in 2015. 

In fact, the Labour left’s Achilles heel 
has always been its failure to build extra- 
parliamentary movements. Whilst Left MPs 
have been willing to grace their platforms, 
this is a task usually left to the trade union 
militants, to the Communist Party when 
it was still strong or to the far left like The 
Socialist Workers Party or the Militant (now 
the Socialist Party). These forces tend to 
“monopolise the resistance’, like they did Stop 
the War, rather than support the building 
of organisations that are democratically 
accountable to their own members and 
activists. 

Can the left in Labour break with the habit 
of a lifetime and itself create a dynamic social 
movement that can transform the politics of 
the 2017 manifesto into a living campaign 
beyond election time? ‘That is the challenge 
we face. 





Simon Hannah is a Labour Party member 
and trade unionist. His latest book A Party 
with socialists in it... A history of the Labour 
Left will be published by Pluto books in early 
2018 
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Arsonist fans flames 


Donald Trumps visit to Middle East precipitated a crisis between Gulf rivals which had been simmering for years 
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PRESIDENT DONALD Trump's 20 May visit to 
Saudi Arabia, for a summit of the six Gulf 
Arab states and 49 other Arab and Muslim- 
majority countries, was very pleasing to the 
corrupt rulers of the desert kingdom. 


Dropping the Islamophobic “clash 
of civilisations” rhetoric of his election 
campaign, Trump managed to stick to the 
usual cant about mutual tolerance and respect 
for Islam as a religion of peace that has been 
in almost every US President’s script almost 
since time immemorial. He promised the 
assembled leaders not to “seek to impose our 
way of life on others’, and to “seek gradual 
reforms, not sudden intervention’ 

Trumps daughter Ivanka praised Saudi 
Arabias “progress” on women’s rights, and 
in return Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) donated $100 million to her 
fund for aspiring female Arab entrepreneurs. 
Her husband (and her father’s Senior Adviser) 
Jared Kushner meanwhile negotiated a $110 
billion US-Saudi arms deal, possibly the 
biggest in US history. 

But this was anything but business-as- 
usual. Trump made a keynote speech accusing 
Iran of promoting terror “from Lebanon to 
Iraq to Yemen” and castigated Iran for its 
“destabilising interventions” in Syria (which 
Trump, for once accurately, said had enabled 
Bashar al-Assad’s dictatorship to commit 
“unspeakable crimes”). Calling on “all nations 
of conscience” to “isolate Iran’, Trump made 
other comments that initially went almost 
unnoticed. 

Arguing that “the nations of the Middle 
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East cannot wait for American power to 
crush this enemy [Islamic State and other 
terrorism] for them’, he stated that “America 
is committed to adjusting our strategies to 
meet evolving threats and new facts’, adding 
that he would “discard those strategies that 
have not worked”. 

This apparent warning that the Arab 
regimes would have to take on a greater 
share of the burden of fighting Islamic State, 
however, looks less mysterious when one 
recalls that his predecessor Barack Obama's 
war against Islamic State relied heavily on 
cooperation with Iran, and in particular with 
Iran’s allied sectarian Shiite militias in Iraq. 

Legalised by the Iraqi government under 
the umbrella of the “Popular Mobilisation 
Forces’, these militias fought alongside US 
Special Forces in Iraq, and alongside the Assad 
dictatorship’s forces in Syria. Under Obama, a 
US-recruited Syrian militia calling itself the 
“New Syrian Army” (often misreported in 
both Russian and Western media as a Syrian 
“rebel” group) fought alongside them. Under 
Trump, however, this same outfit has been 
engaged in a deadly race with its former allies 
for control of Syria's porous desert borders 
with Jordan and Iraq. 


Policy reversal provokes a regional crisis 

In fact, Trump was announcing a major 
reversal of US policy. Where Obama had 
sought a rapprochement and expanded 
cooperation with Iran as a means of pulling 
it away from Russia, Trump seems to want a 
deal with Russia's President Vladimir Putin 


that will give the USA, Saudi Arabia and Israel 
a free hand against Iran. And where Obama 
had previously restrained his Saudi and Israeli 
allies from precipitous actions against Iran, 
Trump now giving them a green light. 

This quickly became clear when Qatar’s 
Emir Tamim bin Hamad Al Thani’s criticisms 
of Trump’s anti-Iranian rhetoric (and his 
warnings to other Gulf states about Trumps 
weakness and domestic unpopularity) 
provoked a regional crisis. Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrain, Egypt and the UAE all cut off 
diplomatic ties with Qatar on 5 June. A few days 
earlier on 27 May, Thani had congratulated 
Iran’s president Hassan Rouhani on his re- 
election, while Qatar accused its regional 
opponents of disseminating alleged “fake 
news” published on Qatari news websites 
during a so far unattributed hacking attack. 

The same four states have since banned 
Qatari media, while Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and 
the UAE have placed restrictions on Qatari 
shipping and food imports, and have ordered 
Qatari citizens out of their territory. These 
actions are a declaration of economic war on 
Qatar, given that it imports more than 90 per 
cent of its food. So too is the ban on flights 
through their airspace by Qatar’s national 
airline. Bahrain's airspace in particular sits in 
between Qatar’s and Iran’, while alternative 
routes through Iranian, Turkish and Omani 
airspace (given the effective Saudi and 
Egyptian air blockade) add thousands of miles 
to long-haul flights to and from Qatar. 

Turkey has since responded by promising 
to send troops to Qatar, in a warning to Saudi 
Arabia against any military action. However 
Trump's endorsement of Saudi Arabia's actions 
(and his boast that he was even responsible for 
them) caused consternation in US military 
and foreign policy establishments. 

On 14 June, however, US media reported 
a $21 billion arms deal with Qatar, indicating 
that the US ruling class is not yet ready to 
break with Qatar in pursuit of a US-Saudi- 
Emirati alliance against Iran, despite Trump's 
echoing of Saudi accusations that Qatar 
“funds terrorism”. And by 8 June, the supposed 
inspirer of the conflict was phoning the Emir 
“to help the parties resolve their differences, 
including through a meeting at the White 
House if necessary”. 

This may just be Trump’s “art of the deal” 
in operation, threatening a partner with 
the direst consequences in the expectation 
that they will gave in. Or it may be that the 
politicians and generals in Washington did 
not want to see the US dog being wagged by 
its Saudi and Israeli tail. 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Saudi-Qatari rivalry 

Saudi Arabia and Qatar have often been 
regarded as allies on account of their common 
support for rebel factions in Syria, albeit 
usually for rival ones. But this cooperation 
between them has very much been the 
exception. 

For example, Saudi Arabia supports Fatah 
against Hamas in Palestine; supported Abd 
El-Fattah El-Sisi’s July 2013 coup against 
President Mohamed Morsi in Egypt; and 
supported Libya's “secular” military strongman 
Khalifah Haftar against the Tripoli-based 
Islamist “Libya Dawn” coalition. Qatar was 
on the opposite side in each of these conflicts, 
as it also was in Tunisia, where it supported 
the Islamist Ennahdha-led coalition that 
followed the January 2011 revolution against 
the (Saudi-exiled) former dictator Zine El 
Abidine Ben Ali, a government since replaced 
by the Nidaa Tounes coalition of Ben Ali’s 
former supporters and protégés. 

And the reasons for this Saudi-Qatari 
rivalry very much do involve Iran. Alongside 
Israel and Egypt, Saudi Arabia has been a key 
component of the pro-US bloc in the Arab 
world since the 1979 Iranian revolution that 
overthrew the pro-US Shah. Qatar, however, 
has for the last two decades or so been the 
advocate of an alternative pro-Western 
regional order, one based on pragmatic 
accommodation with popular movements 
like Hamas and Egypt's Muslim Brotherhood, 
rather than on conflict with them. 

Turkey under President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan’s conservative-Islamist Justice and 
Development Party (AKP) provided Qatar 
with a model for this vision, as later would 
Egypt under the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
Mohammed Morsi and Tunisia under 
Ennahdha. Alongside a close alliance with 
Turkey under the AKP, and a willingness to 
deal with Iran, this has allowed Qatar a degree 
of open independence from US policy, one 
not displayed by Saudi Arabia or by the UAE, 
even though Qatar itself hosts the biggest US 
airbase in the entire region and enjoys the 
“protection” of the US Fifth Fleet. 

However, Qatar’s regional policy has been 
guided as much by an ersatz “liberal” (and 
broadly pro-Western) Arab nationalism as 
by the “moderate Islamism” of its regional 
protégés. Most importantly, Qatar has not 
shared in the promotion of anti-Shiite 
sectarianism that has been part of the Saudi 
kingdom’s “cold war” with Iran, currently 
being used used justify the murderous Saudi 
intervention in Yemen, which only Syria can 
outmatch in terms of savagery and human 
suffering. 

For example, Qatar acted as a broker 
between the pro-Iranian Hizbollah movement 
and the pro-Saudi March 14 Coalition in 
Lebanon in 2005-08. Alongside Turkey, Qatar 
was also a key ally of Syria's dictator Bashar al- 
Assad, at least until Assad’s failed repression 
of the March 2011 popular uprising against 


him forced both states into supporting and 
financing the “armed opposition” to his 
regime. 

In place of the Saudis’ preference for 
apparently “strong” (but in reality quite brittle) 
dictatorships and authoritarian regimes, 
like Hosni Mubarak’s in Egypt and Ben Ali’s 
in Tunisia, Qatar sought a regional order 
based on more flexible pseudo-democratic 
and “constitutional” regimes, better able to 
weather the storms of popular discontent. 
And despite its own lack of democracy, it 
welcomed the “Arab Spring” uprisings of early 
2011, giving them favourable coverage in its 
global news outlet Al Jazeera and seeing them 
as an opportunity to put its strategic vision 
into practice. 

By contrast, Saudi Arabia saw all of 
the Arab uprisings as a mortal threat. Its 
willingness to align itself with Turkey and 
Qatar against Assad was entirely down to 
its long-term enmity with Assad’s ally Iran, 
something that thanks to Donald Trump, 
Saudi Arabia can now pursue without either 
of them. 


The Saudi-Iranian rivalry 

Saudi Arabia's hostility to Iran is in part 
a natural consequence of their respective 
positions as powerful oil-producing states on 
either side of the Gulf. In addition the Saudi 
state, with its population of around 33 million 
(as against Iran’s 80 million) relies on 9 million 
foreign workers, over half of whom are from 
non-Arab countries. If Obama’s détente with 
Iran had released its untapped potential 
from the straightjacket of US-inspired 
sanctions, then Iran’s economic (and military) 
weight could easily have removed the Saudi 
kingdom’s ruling dynasty from their top perch 
in the region, if not from their thrones. 

Even before 1979, when both states were 
part of the pro-Western bloc, they pursued 
a rivalry not entirely unlike the Saudi-Qatari 
rivalry today. However, the 1979 revolution 
turned Iran into a deadly enemy of the Saudi 
kingdom, in part by removing Saudi Arabia's 





monopoly on a claim to “Islamic” legitimacy 
for its regional role, and in part by its effect on 
the one-fifth to one-quarter of Saudi Arabia's 
citizens who are Shiite Muslims. These are 
concentrated in Saudi Arabia’s oil-producing 
eastern regions, and treated as second-class 
citizens in a state whose official ideology is a 
particularly intolerant Salafi strain of Sunni 
Islam (often, if imprecisely, referred to as 
“Wahhabism’). 

The Iranian revolution created a similarly 
deadly threat to the Iraqi dictator Saddam 
Hussein, a secular nationalist in a Shiite- 
majority country resting on a state apparatus 
drawn disproportionately from a Sunni 
minority that had dominated Iraq since its 
creation by Britain after the First World War. 
Alongside Kuwait, the Saudis bankrolled 
Saddam's war of aggression against Iran in 
1980-88, falling out with his regime afterwards 
only when Iraq's own regional ambitions 
became a threat to the Gulf monarchies that 
had taken shelter from Iran under Saddam's 
“protection” 

Saddam’s overthrow by a US-led invasion 
in 2003 however removed an obstacle to 
the expansion of Iran’s influence. This was 
recognised even by Obamas predecessor 
George W Bush, who ultimately had to accept 
an (indirect) Iranian role in Iraq as a means 
of “stabilising” the country after the chaos 
created by the US-led occupation. 

Obamas March 2015 deal with Iran 
over its nuclear programme was just a hard- 
headedly pragmatic extension of this policy. 
However it deeply alienated Saudi Arabia 
(and Israel). Quite how Trump will be able 
to reverse it and achieve his “détente” with 
Russia, no one can say. What is certain is that 
the contradictions of US policy under Trump 
could lead to a region-wide conflagration if 
the Israeli attack dog is allowed off the leash 
in Gaza, in Lebanon or against Iran’s nuclear 
installations. 


The Syrian war and regional realignments 
Turkey’s effective abandonment of the Syrian 
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rebels in late 2016 saw Erdogan seek a separate 
peace with Russia and the Assad regime at the 
expense of the Kurds. This has also seen Qatar 
draw its clients in the Syrian rebel camp away 
from confrontation with Assad and towards 
a Turkish-sponsored operation against 
Islamic State in the north of Syria, whose 
barely-disguised real objective is to limit the 
expansion of the US-backed Kurdish Rojava 
statelet. 

This has also produced a split within the 
Syrian rebels’ own ranks, with an alliance 


led by the former 
al-Qaeda affiliate 
previously known 


as the Nusra Front 
rejecting participation 
in Erdogan’s “Operation 
Euphrates Shield” in 
favour of continuing 
their war against Assad’s 
regime from rebel-held 
Idlib. They, and the 


The threat of a new regional 
war is becoming more 
real; socialist and anti war 
activists should prepare for a 
mass global movement that 
stands independent of all the 


really lies behind Saudi Arabia accusations 
that Qatar “supports” Iran, al-Qaeda or 
Islamic State. 

That said, the YPG like the Syrian rebels 
before them could soon discover that they are 
so much small change to be traded in, if the 
regional and global powers can strike a deal 
with each other at their expense. 


Falling out over the spoils 

Qatar clearly does not share Saudi Arabia's 
enthusiasm for a regional conflict with 
Iran, which could 
endanger its own 
energy reserves and 
shipping. Qatar, 
however, also hosts 
the US command 
responsible for the 
USA's air war in 
Syria and Iraq, and 
the airbase complex 
from which this war 


civilian communities imperialist powers’ claims —_‘bas been conducted. 
in whose midst they This might 
operate, were on appear to make 


the receiving end of 

Russian, US and Assad regime airstrikes for 
several months after the fall of Aleppo to 
Assad in December 2016. 

The USA's involvement in this bombing 
campaign came to an end only after Russia 
pulled the plug on its “security coordination” 
with US forces, after Trump’s airstrike on 
an Assad regime airbase in early April (in 
response to Assad’s use of chemical weapons 
in Khan Shaykhun). It has however resumed 
since (as also has Russia's cooperation with it), 
albeit not on the same scale as previously. 

Erdogan, however, wants to be 
given responsibility for policing Idlib in 
any negotiated settlement as part of an 
internationally approved “safe zone”. And 
his participation (and Qatar’s) in talks with 
Russia and Iran (hosted in the Kazakh capital 
Astana) is already seeing Turkey and Qatar 
prepare to take part in a “political settlement” 
in Syria in which the USA’s involvement is 
almost minimal. 

In particular Qatar, using Iran as an 
intermediary, has helped its Syrian rebel 
protégés to negotiate “population exchanges” 
with the Assad regime, through which Shiite 
civilians in two rebel-besieged villages have 
been “evacuated” to regime-held Aleppo, 
while mainly Sunni civilians in formerly rebel- 
held towns across the country have similarly 
been forcibly “evacuated” to rebel-held Idlib. 

The risk for US imperialism (and for 
Saudi Arabia) is that Russia, Turkey, Iran and 
Qatar between them could negotiate a deal 
that recognises each of their respective roles 
in Syria, but without recognising any special 
role for the USA or for its Syrian Kurdish 
clients, the People’s Protection Units (YPG). 
The nightmare prospect of Turkish and Qatari 
recognition of an Iranian role in Syria is what 
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Trumps support for the Saudis rather ill- 
timed, given the USA’s impending YPG- 
supported assault on Raqqa, Islamic State's 
last remaining stronghold in Syria. This 
assault is expected to make the USA’s recent 
“liberation” of Mosul in Iraq (assisted by 
Iran), and the joint US, Russian and Assad 
regime bombing of Syria’s Idlib region seem 
positively restrained in terms of civilian 
casualties. 

But it is no coincidence that the global 
coalition against Islamic State is starting to 
fall apart now, as the rival victors prepare to 
struggle with each other over the spoils. Iran 
wants to make permanent its current role in 
Syria, and with it the land bridge connecting 
it to Hizbollah in Lebanon through Syria and 
Iraq. Trump, however, wants to sever this land 
bridge (or at least to place it under control), 
to placate Israel and the Saudis. He ultimately 
hopes to exclude Iran from Syria altogether, 
and possibly even from Iraq. 

The is a risky game to put it mildly, given 
Iran’s role over the last decade in enabling the 
USA to preserve order in Iraq. And given the 
Saudis’ inability to replace Iran in this role 
while they are stuck in a bloody quagmire 
of their own making in Yemen, this could 
provoke further chaos in Iraq, including 
through the reemergence of an Islamic State 
presently facing defeat. 

Far from separating Russia from Iran, 
Trump could force them closer together, 
solidifying two directly-opposed regional 
blocs, with the USA supported by Israel, 
Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Jordan and the YPG. 
In turn, NATO member Turkey's hostility to 
the YPG could force it even further out of the 
USAs orbit, possibly even taking Qatar with it. 

For these and other reasons, voices from 
within the “liberal” wing of the US ruling 


MIDDLE EAST 


class are sounding the alarm about Trump's 
anti-Iranian policy, even while they continue 
to denounce his “softness” towards Russia. But 
their differences with Trump are not about 
his taste for war, but merely over his choice of 
targets. 


War threats in Lebanon and Rojava 

The most immediately likely threat is of an 
Israeli assault on Hizbollah in Lebanon, in 
revenge for Israel’s de facto defeat there in 
2006. How Russia might respond, given Putin's 
competition with Trump for the favours of 
Israel’s premier Benjamin Netanyahu, and 
given his own past willingness to let Israel 
strike at Hizbollah targets in Syria, is open to 
question. 

An Israeli attack could also provoke civil 
war in Lebanon, where the pro-Saudi prime 
minister Saad Hariri co-exists uneasily with 
the pro-Assad president Michel Aoun. The 
latter is supported by Hizbollah, whose armed 
militia easily outnumbers the fragile Lebanese 
Army, although it is also overstretched by its 
bloodstained support for Assad in Syria. 

But this could equally provoke a retaliation 
against the USAs Kurdish protectorate in 
Rojava, where Russia and Iran might well be 
able to rely on Turkey’s neutrality, or even on 
Turkey’s (direct or indirect) participation on 
their side. 

A regional war could see the USA and 
its allies, the past supporters of the Turkish 
state’s war against “its” Kurds (and of Saddam 
Hussein’s) claim to be defending “Kurdish 
self-determination” in Syria; while Russia 
and Iran, alongside Hizbollah the foreign 
occupiers in Assad’s rump statelet, claim to 
defend “Syria’s sovereignty” (and Lebanon's). 
Both will accuse the other side of “supporting 
terrorism”. 

However, both “camps” in this war, viewed 
on a global and regional scale, are thoroughly 
reactionary, even if its immediate victims on 
either side will be justified in their in their 
defence of their own homes and lands. And 
under Trump the dangers of an “accidental” 
outbreak of regional war are now far greater 
than before. 

Socialists and anti-war activists should 
prepare for a global mass movement against 
this threat of war, giving no credence to either 
imperialist-led regional bloc’s lofty claims 
about their motivations, and emphasising 
outright opposition to any drive to war in 
their own countries. 

This is the real meaning of the slogan that 
“the main enemy is at home”. What it definitely 
does not mean, as some US and European 
“anti-imperialists” believe, is that “the enemy 
of my enemy, if not actually my friend, is at 
least a lesser evil”. Both imperialist camps and 
their regional allies are our enemies, and the 
enemies of democracy and social revolution 
in the Middle East. » 
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With or without EU 


Donald Trumps visit to Europe saw EU leaders bid to assert their autonomy as they prepare for a post-Brexit world 





DONALD TRUMP’S first trip abroad as President 
saw him launch radical changes in US foreign 
policy from those pursued by his predecessor. 
If he can see them through, they will generate 
major upheavals in world politics. 

At the 28th NATO Summit in Brussels 
on April 24-5, Trump berated his assembled 
allies for ripping off America’s taxpayers and 
“owing” billions in defence spending. 


“T have been very, very direct with [NATO] 
Secretary Stoltenberg and members of the 
alliance in saying that NATO members 
must finally contribute their fair share and 
meet their financial obligations. But 23 of 
the 28 member nations are still not paying 
what they should be paying, and what 
they're supposed to be paying for their 
defence. This is not fair to the people and 
taxpayers of the United States, and many 
of these nations owe massive amounts of 
money from past years, and not paying in 
those past years.” 


In 2011, European Union member states 
spent $281 billion on defence alone, almost 
twice the EU’s total annual budget. Of course, 
this was dwarfed by the USA, which spent 
over $711 billion on its military. Similarly, EU 
states can deploy barely 100,000 soldiers for 
operations beyond their own borders; whereas 
the USA can field 400,000. Its “strategic assets” 
(long-range transport planes and ships, air 
tankers and precision-guided munitions) also 
far outnumber the Europeans. 

The reason for this imbalance is, of 
course, obvious: the USA is the self-appointed 
world policeman, intervening regularly 
all around the globe and determined to 
maintain strategic superiority over its nearest 


superpower 
rivals who, 
in any case, 
presently 
have only 
a __ regional 
outreach. In 
the century of 
Britain’s world 
dominance 

it, too, 
maintained 
the same sort 
of superiority, 
then 
measured in 
terms of naval 
strength. For 
all Trump’s 
bluster about 
the Europeans 
“owing” the US taxpayer, this is not a sign of 
the Americans’ strength but of their fear of 
decline. 

Nevertheless, European heads of state 
acknowledged their sins and reaffirmed their 
previous pledges to spend 2 per cent of GDP 
on defence; their average spending is presently 
about 1.4 per cent. 

When it comes to foreign affairs and, in 
particular to wars, when the US says “Jump!”, 
Britain asks “How high?” While running 
down its National Heath Service, Britain 
already spends over the target 2 per cent on 
“defence”, and Theresa May and the Tories 
promise to spend even more. Germany, 
however, is on Trump’s naughty stool as far 
as arms spending is concerned. For Germany 
to reach the 2 per cent target would mean an 
increase from €37 billion to €69 billion. For 
Europe's NATO members, taken as a whole, it 
would mean an increase of €200 billion up to 
more than €300 billion. 

For a continent where many countries 
are still implementing austerity and where 
leading EU states like France and Germany 
spend twice as much as the USA on welfare 
as a percentage of GDP, persuading their 
electorates to endorse a huge rearmament 
programme will be no easy matter. 

Without Britain to fight his corner, Trump 
may find it difficult to gain German and 
French support for any military adventures 
against Iran that he might be planning with 
the Saudis and the Israelis. Only days after 
Trump’ departure, the German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel made what is widely being seen 
as a veritable declaration of independence, in 
a speech to the Christian Social Union, her 
own party’s Bavarian sister-party: 


“The times in which we could 
completely depend on others are, to a 
certain extent, over. I have experienced 
this in the last few days. And that is 
why I can only say that we Europeans 
must really take our fate into our 
own hands, of course in friendship 
with the United States of America, 
in friendship with Great Britain and 
as good neighbours wherever that 
is possible also with other countries, 
even with Russia” 


Indeed, at their Bratislava summit last 
September, the first from which Britain was 
excluded, EU leaders had already discussed 
plans for the foundation of a European 
military force with “strategic autonomy” and 
a new “EU Global Strategy”. This project, 
long favoured by Germany and France, and 
supported by Italy and Poland, the other 
countries on the mainland with sizeable 
armies, had been vetoed repeatedly by Britain. 

‘The response of the UK Defence Secretary, 
Michael Fallon, that “this will not happen” 
shows that he is living in the past. Britain 
will not be consulted. Indeed, after the 
German elections in the autumn, when Brexit 
negotiations really get going, Britain will soon 
find itself in the painful posture of a supplicant. 
Britain will no longer be vetoing decisions, let 
alone dictating terms, for Europe. 

Despite diplomatic promises to remain 
“Atlanticist’, a European Defence Force will 
ultimately call into question the existence of 
the whole NATO protection racket, a process 
Trump himself began when he called NATO 
“obsolete”. Whilst the break up of NATO is 
not an immediate option, if Trump continues 
with his unilateral actions, neither consulting 
his allies nor accommodating their own 
imperialist interests, then the evolution of 
mainland Europe towards an independent 
imperialist bloc is likely to proceed apace. 
The main beneficiary of these developments is 
likely to be Russia’s Vladimir Putin. 

As for Britain, being a US poodle will be 
even more problematic for Theresa May than 
it was for Tony Blair. If she can maintain a 
working majority following her deal with 
the Democratic Unionist Party, she will find 
herself forced to go hand in hand with Trump 
on his various adventures, as well as finding 
that beggars can’t be choosers when it comes 
to trade “deals” In any case, despite Trump's 
fulsome praise for it, Brexit will inevitably 
mean that the UK can no longer act as the USA's 
Trojan Horse in Europe, and this will radically 
devalue Theresa May’s stock in Washington 
and on Wall Street. 
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Trump’s hostility to Germany extends 
beyond the question of arms spending. At the 
43rd G7 summit in Taormina in Italy on 26- 
27 May, he was equally frank about German 
trade policy, which he characterised as “bad, 
very bad”. 


“Look at the millions of cars they’re 
selling in the US. Terrible. We will 
stop this’, he raged. In January, he had 
already threatened Germany with a 35 
percent import tax on its cars “If you 
go down Fifth Avenue everyone has a 
Mercedes Benz in front of his house’, 
he told Bild newspaper. “How many 
Chevrolets do you see in Germany? 
Not very many, maybe none at all ... 
it’s a one-way street.” 


“We have a MASSIVE trade deficit with 
Germany, plus they pay FAR LESS than they 
should on NATO & military. Very bad for US. 
This will change’, Trump tweeted during the 
summit. 

BMW’s Chief Executive, Harald Krueger, 
struck back, pointing out that the company’s 
biggest plant worldwide is in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. In 2016, the company sold 
a total of 313,174 vehicles in the US. Of that 
number, 103,943, 32 per cent, were built in 
the USA, while the remainder of Spartanburg’s 
production, some 70 per cent, were exported 
to markets around the world. The value of 
BMW exports from the USA that year was more 
than $10.5 billion, making it the highest value 
exporter of vehicles from the USA, according 


to the US Department of Commerce. 

Clearly there is more than an element 
of sheer bluster in Trump’s threats of a tariff 
war. Congress, not to say the World Trade 
Organisation, might have something to 
say about that. His Presidency is already 
under siege at home, not just from popular 
resistance to his reactionary policies but also 
from sections of his own Republican party, as 
well as Democrats on Capitol Hill and from 
within the security services and the battery 
of semi-official foreign policy institutes in 
Washington. 

If Trump is able to swing the US ruling 
class and its state behind such a change in 
strategy, then we have indeed just witnessed 
an important turning point. It would be 
comparable to the turning point that occurred 
between 1946 and 1948, with Merkel’s 
speech to the CSU the equivalent of Winston 
Churchill's famous “Iron Curtain” speech in 
Fulton, Missouri. 

But this is a very big if. 

Trump and his strange team of family 
and business cronies want the USA to break 
free from multilateral trade deals and 
commitments, and also from permanent and 
unchangeable military alliances. A ferocious 
battle is going on within the US establishment 
over whether to maintain the USAs entire 
post-1948 strategy of relating to a united 
European economy, tied to the USA by NATO, 
or to replace this with a global, freebooting 
USA striking advantageous deals with its own 
(and Europe’) rivals, and attacking those too 


weak to resist it. 

The former strategy was that of 
the Clintons and the Bushes, and _ their 
neoconservative and neoliberal advisers. 
True, they wanted to refresh this perspective 
with another Cold War for which a newly 
assertive Russia under Putin was proving a 
suitable adversary. So far, however, Trump has 
met with a phalanx of opposition to opening 
talks with Russia, although this was one of his 
election promises and something for which he 
could claim a popular mandate if he wished. 

Thus, Trump’ first foray into global 
politics has not yet resulted in the exposition 
of a new US strategic doctrine, or of a definite 
alternative to neoliberal globalisation. It has 
however revealed his appetite for breaking 
with existing economic and _ military 
doctrines, and with multilateral alliances and 
trade agreements. What is not clear is whether 
the US ruling class will fall in behind this 
fundamental change in strategy. However, it 
does mark an intensification of the conflicts 
between the major imperialist blocs and a 
swapping of enemies for allies and vice versa. 

What the membership and shape of future 
alliances might be cannot yet be predicted; but 
that their rivalries, and the attendant breakup 
of existing economic blocs will lead to wars 
with highly dangerous consequences can be. 
Without excusing or supporting any of the 
imperialist camps, or their regional proxies, 
socialists in all countries need to expose their 
own ruling classes’ plans and do all they can 
to defeat them. m 





FRANCE 


Pyrrhic victory 


Massive abstention in French legislative elections denies Macron popular support for his attack on employment law 


WITH 32 PER CENT of the votes in the first 
round of France's parliamentary elections, 
Emmanuel Macron’s party, La République 
en Marche, (The Republic on the Move) far 
surpassed the second party, Les Républicains. 
On that basis, he is almost certain to get the 
vast majority of the seats in the National 
Assembly in the second round, perhaps more 
than 440 out of 577, and will be able to push 
through his programme with scarcely any 
parliamentary opposition. 

In just a matter of months, French politics 
has been profoundly remodelled. Macron, at 
39 the youngest French leader since Napoleon 
Bonaparte, shares with his predecessor not 
just his youth, but an appetite for personal 
control over the state machine and the 
pretension to be above classes. Macron has 
even theorised it by praising the French 
yearning for a “monarch” and by claiming his 
presidency will be “Jupiter-like’”. 
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All this is, of course, ideological myth 
making. Macron, who pretends to be a “new 
man’, is in reality a product of the French 
elite education system, a former investment 
banker and minister of the economy in the 
Socialist Party government. 

One of his first decisions has been to 
extend the state of emergency for another three 
months, for the sixth time. To save himself 
this routine he proposes to incorporate most 
of its measures into regular law: a state of the 
emergency in permanence! 

In just a few weeks’ time, he will set out to 
apply the same old neo-liberal recipes he was 
proposing two years ago when he was serving 
President Francois Hollande. Indeed, his first 
task will be to “free labour” from regulations, 
that is, free the employers to increase the 
exploitation of their workforces, by abolishing 
nation-wide contracts and workers’ recourse 
to the law. 


Taming the militancy of French workers 
and robbing them of their legal protections 
are the main tasks that the bourgeoisie, 
international as well as the national, has 
given him. His meteoric ascent is not simply 
a product of his own talents, that is another 
a fake claim spread by the media. Who could 
seriously believe that a man could single 
handedly found a new political movement 
from scratch and, just one year later, become 
president? This is not a credible plot for even a 
third rate Hollywood scriptwriter. 

Macron’s lightning rise would have been 
impossible without two decisive factors: first, 
the enthusiastic support of big capital and 
its enormous economic and social resources, 
financing his movement and boosting him 
through their main media outlets. For the 
better part of a year, he has been on the front 
cover of magazines, all totally besotted with 
Macron. But the other factor was, and is, the 


deep disarray of the workers’ movement. 

On closer inspection, however, the 
landslide is less impressive. Macron’s party 
actually won the support of only 16 per 
cent of the population. The abstention rate 
was a record high; 51 per cent. Firstly, the 
presidential election had already given 
Macron decisive power. In that, although the 
working class did not identify with Macron, 
many voted for him as a “lesser evil” as against 
Marine Le Pen. Many others, however, refused 
to choose between neoliberal austerity and 
racist social reaction. 

Moreover, the “simple majority” system 
means that each constituency elects just one 
MP. There is no proportional representation, 
as there is in Italy or Germany. Tired of 
electoral campaigns dragging on for almost 
a whole year, disgusted with the lies and the 
corruption of the traditional parties, many 
voters, including a majority of young people, 
simply stayed at home. 


Macron divides the left and the right 

In the few weeks before the parliamentary 
elections, Macron succeeded in opening up 
divisions in both major parties; the traditional 
party ofthe right, Les Republicains, LR, and of 
the reformist left the Parti Socialiste, PS. First, 
he chose as Prime Minister Edouard Philippe, 
from LR, a right-winger reliable for attacking 
the workers. The LR is deeply divided between 
those who would like to collaborate with 
Macron, and enjoy the fruits of office, and 
those who would prefer to play the role of the 
main opposition to him in parliament. 

Actually, much the same is true of the 
PS, whose very survival is at stake. With a 
pathetic 9 per cent of the vote, it can only 
hope to get 20-30 MPs, compared to the 270 
it had previously. In entire regions where the 
workers’ parties had their strongholds for 
more than a century, like the North or South- 
West, not a single PS candidate has even made 
it through to the second round. 

For the PS, this is not merely a question 
of losing a voice in the Parliament, it will 
provoke also a deep financial crisis, as the 
state subsidies to the parties are based on 
the number of MPs and the number of votes. 
The historic party headquarters in the rue de 
Solferino will probably have to be sold. Even 





those few MPs 
who survive 
will be divided 
between those, 
like former 
premier Manuel 
Valls, eager to 
collaborate with 
Macron, and 
those wanting 
to join the 
ee —o opposition, like 
2000°@e0@cC0cCcCo5ee the humiliated 

presidential 

candidate 

Benoit Hamon. 
Few workers will shed any tears for the PS, 
since its debacle is clearly the product of 
decades of betrayals. 


A Bonaparte of the left 

With 11 per cent of the vote, the enfant terrible 
of the French Left, Jean-Luc Mélenchon, 
emerged from the first round claiming the role 
of leader of a new left. To some extent he has 
performed a feat similar to Macron’s, albeit 
on a much smaller scale. Without a party and 
with a very small activist base, he came out 
of the elections as the leading left candidate, 
ahead of both the PS, with 9 per cent, and the 
Communist Party (PCF) with 2.7 per cent. 

However, his squalid little triumph was 
obtained at a heavy cost for the workers’ 
movement: the total score of the entire left is 
below 25 per cent and they are likely to win 
an abysmally low number of seats. First, since 
he refused any alliance with either of the two 
reformist workers’ parties, despite having 
much the same programme as PCF, they 
are now hopelessly divided, at a time when 
the labour movement needs to unite against 
Macron. 

Second, and much more - serious, 
Mélenchon has “won” with his new brand 
of left populism, abandoning not only the 
red flag or any mention of communism or 
socialism but replacing these with “a new 
social humanism” His politics now avoid 
even the most basic class identification and 
internationalism. No wonder his movement is 
called “La France Insoumise” (Unsubmissive 
France) and sports the Tricolour, while his 
campaign is based on nationalist solutions, 
like protectionist tariff barriers, rather than 
the class struggle. 

In the coming weeks, the French working 
class will be confronted precisely with the 
need for class struggle. Macron, armed with 
his landslide victory, has promised that he 
will finish the job that PS started one year 
ago; the destruction of the Code du Travail, 
the employment regulations. The aim is to 
deregulate working time, wages, contracts, 
constraints on firing and so on, in such a 
way that the bosses will be able to impose 
their conditions through local agreements 
and workers will have no recourse to the law. 


Despite his huge control of the Parliament, he 
has already announced he will use presidential 
“ordonnances’, that is, executive orders. 
Unfortunately, nothing in Mélenchon’s 
propaganda emphasises the need to wage a 
struggle against these attacks. He simply calls 
for a vote for his party even though he knows 
full well that its handful of deputies will be 
practically useless in obstructing Macron. 


Resistance 

As so often before, but now even more 
dramatically, resistance must come from 
outside parliament and largely from outside 
the ranks of the reformist parties. Two demos 
are already being planned in June against the 
attacks. 

The first, on 19 June, is called by the 
Front Social, a radical-left coalition of small 
trade unions, such as SUD, and CNT, and 
some sections of the biggest confederation, 
the CGT. On June 16, the FS held a general 
assembly with 400 representatives of 30 or 
so organisations. It does not counterpose 
itself to the big federations and will support 
their mobilisations. Some members of the 
New Anticapitalist Party, NPA, have also 
been involved in organising two successful 
demonstrations of the Front Social, 
immediately before and after the presidential 
elections. The second demonstration, planned 
for June 27, is organised by some regional 
bodies of the CGT. 

Clearly, mass resistance to Macron on the 
streets and in the workplaces is the only way 
his vicious attacks will be stopped. Macron’s 
actions will quickly show how tactically 
foolish, as well as unprincipled, were those 
on the left who called for a vote for him to 
stop the “greater evil” of Le Pen. Macron, 
with a united European bourgeoisie behind 
him, and a huge parliamentary majority, was 
just as great a danger as Le Pen. Her victory, 
whatever her evil intentions, would have split 
the bourgeoisie, isolated France in the EU, and 
roused not only the whole working class but 
large parts of the middle class to resistance. 
No bourgeois candidate, neoliberal or racist 
populist, deserved the vote of a single French 
worker. 

The collapse of the PS and PCF and 
the abandonment of a class perspective by 
Mélenchon indicate how important remains 
the task of building a new workers’ party on 
a revolutionary and anticapitalist programme. 
Despite past failures by the NPA, it needs 
now to raise this goal within the mass forces 
that will be mobilised this summer to defeat 
Macron. m 
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